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A WINTER ROSEBUD. 
On, rosebud, white rosebud, 
Whence comes your summer smile, 
When to and fro outside the snow 
Is drifting all the while ? 
The wild midwinter tempest roars — 
The garden is bereft — 
In all the waste of out-of-doors, 
You have no kindred left. 


Oh, rosebud, dear rosebud, 
I wonder if you dream 
How much more fair and sweet you are 
Than summer rosebuds seem ? 
A rose that blooms in winter air, 
In grace and beauty grows, 
Because so precious and so rare — 
A thousand times a rose ! 


Oh, rosebud, fair rosebud, 
You grieve not that your prime 

Of radiant bloom and rare perfume 
Has come in winter-time — 

And should I deem it hard and wrong, 
And drop ungrateful tears, 

If life’s best joy should bloom among 
The snows of later years? 


Oh, rosebud, sweet rosebud, 
What happy secret lies 

Deep in your heart so shut apart 
From rude and curious eyes ? 

Some dear delight of soul or sense 
Must make its dwelling there, 

Else wherefore does this odor thence 
Rise like a grateful prayer ? 


Oh, rosebud, rare rosebud, 
Would that you might repeat 
The dreams which rest within your breast 
And make your life so sweet ! 
*T were well if we sad mortals knew, 
Our days are so forlorn — 
So many souls among us, too, 
Alas, are winter-born ! 


Oh, rosebud, my rosebud, 
My heart is like to you, 
Since hidden deep therein I keep 
A happy secret too ; 
Oh, listen ! winter-time will flee, 
And spring will bless the air, 
And birds will sing, and there will be 
White rosebuds everywhere ! 
— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
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THE SIAMESE NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 

THE Siamese, unlike the other nations of the 
world, have two distinct eras, the religious, and the 
civil. The latter dates from the ascension to the 
throne of a Siamese king of great celebrity, named 
Somdetch Phra Rooang, just 1,234 years ago. They 
have also two cycles, one within the other: the 
greater is twelve years in duration, and the lesser 
ten. Every year of each cycle has its own specific 
name, and these are singular enough, such as the 
year of the Rat, Cow, Tiger, Rabbit, Great Dragon, 
Lesser Dragon, Horse, Goat, Monkey, Cock, Dog, 
and Hog. Every cultivated Siamese is taught to re- 
member the names of the years, and to state the 
name of the year, the moon, day of the moon, week, 
day of the week, time of day, and the exact moment 
of his birth. This I have known them to do with 
tolerable accuracy, until they are about sixty, after 
which they are very apt to get bewildered in their 
reckonings. 

The Siamese “ Choola Sakarat,” or New Year, gen- 
erally falls on the day after the first full moon in the 
month of March. 

The Brahmin astrologer, whose sole duty it is to 
point out the aspect of the sun, moon and stars, her- 
alds the approaching full moon by causing all the 
multitudinous gongs and temple bells in the city, far 
and near, to be set in motion. 

The people, who are always ready waiting for this 
signal, have generally finished their business for the 
year, debts have been paid off, accounts closed, mer- 
chandise disposed of, and all actual traffic of buying 
and selling suspended three days previous to the ex- 
pected event. The announcement, flung forth upon 





the air by the many-tongued instruments, is received 
by the vast populations that inhabit the valley 
watered by the beautiful Menam, with fear and trem- 
bling, as it is firmly believed by them that this is the 
witching hour when the whole atmosphere of the 
world is alive with gods, demons, genii, and hobgob- 
lins, and forthwith the anxious and superstitious 
people betake themselves to their first duty, and 
that is, to propitiate the evil spirits, and to combine 
in frustrating their wicked designs. With this end 
in view, they hasten to bind unspun cotton thread, 
consecrated by the priests, round their doors and 
windows ; this sacred thread is supposed to prove a 
powerful barrier in keeping out the malicious spirits. 
This done, they place by the doors of their houses 
and huts, a platter containing a pig’s head and a 
bottle of arrack, as a conciliatory repast for the wan- 
dering ghosts that may chance to have a desire to 
regale themselves during the night —after which the 
whole city, like the ‘snail, draws in its horns, and re- 
mains secluded, each within his own house, and no 
considerations will tempt a mortal soul to venture 
out of it until after sunrise the next morning. At 
sunset every family offers to its own household genii 
an oblation of candles, perfumed tapers, and roasted 
rice. As for the royal palace, seven thousand balls 
of unspun cotton, of seven fibres, consecrated by 
seventy-seven priests, are reeled round and round 
the walls, and from the moment of sunset until the 
dawn of the new year, a terrific and continuous can- 
nonading is kept up from all the forts within hearing, 


| to rout the evil spirits that infest the departing year. 
|Once this dreadful night is passed, and “morn in 


saffron robes has shed her light o’er all the earth,” 
the terror-stricken inhabitants proceed to draw a 
long, deep, grateful breath, and to prepare to wel- 
come the new year. Dressed in many-colored silks, 


;they repair to the temples, to offer thanksgivings 


and praise, and gifts to the priests. After which 
they surrender themselves, for the space of three 
days and nights, to dancing, singing, frequenting the 
public theatres and other places of amusement open 
to them. 

The late King Maha Mongkut delighted to honor 
our New Year’s Day with some special mark of ap- 
probation. He therefore caused a number of circulars 
to be printed, containing his royal congratulations, 
expressed in his own comical English, to be sent to 
all his foreign friends. We cannot help observing 
with what gracious ease this most astute and discrim- 
inating prince could fit his tone, however peculiar his 
own observances, to that of his foreign friends; nor 
can we help appreciating the catholicity of his sym- 
pathies, his enlightened efforts to fling off that ten- 
acious old-man-of-the-sea, Custom, and to appear in 
the light of a wise and liberal ruler to all. To his 
friends, in all ranks and conditions of life, he thus 
addressed himself on the Christian’s New Year of 
1867 : 

S. P. P. M. MONGKUT, 


called in Siamese, ‘‘ Phra-Chomklau chao-yuhua;" in Magadhi, or 
language of Pali, ‘‘Siamikanam Maha Rajah;" in Latin, ‘‘ Rex 
Siamensium;"’ in French, ‘‘ Le Roi de Siam ;"’ in English, ‘‘ The 
King of Siam,” and in Malayan, ‘‘ Rajah Maha Pasah,”’ etc., begs 
to present his respectful and regardful compliments and congratu- 
lations in happy lives during immediately last year, and wishes the 
continuing thereof during the commencing New Year, and ensuing 
and succeeding many years, to his foreign friends, both now in Siam, 
namely the functionary and acting Consuls, and consular officers 
of various distinguished nations in Treaty Power with Siam, and 
certain foreign persons under our salary, in service in any man- 
ner here, and several Gentlemen and Ladies who are resident in 
Siam in various stations : namely, the Priests, preachers of religion, 
Masters and Mistresses of schools, Workmen and Merchants, etc., 
and now abroad in various foreign countries and ports, who are 
our noble and common friends, acquainted either by ever having 
had correspondences mutually with us some time, or ever had 
friendly personal interview with us some time, at any where and 
remaining in our friendly remembrance or mutual remembrance, 
and whosoever are in service to us as our Consuls, Vice-consuls 
and consular assistants, in various foreign ports. Let them know 
our remembrance and good wishes toward them all. Where as 
this very day is known generally in Europe as the 1st day of the 
month of January, in Anno Christi 1867, the first day of the New 
Year, which is known by us, in our native astronomical system, as 
the day of Sdasiti sonkrant or Daxin Basu sonkrant, 7. ¢., the day 
in which the sun crosses that part of Ecliptic in which part the sun's 
diameter was largest, for the sun being lowest or nearest to the 
earth on that very day in the year; so that this very day, too, was 
remarked by us in like manner of the 1st January of Europeans, 
always corresponding to the day of Sdasiti sonkrant or Daxin 
Basu sonkrant to us. Though we are not Christians, the fore- 
named King was glad to arrive this day in his valued life, as being 
the 22,720th day of his age, during which he was aged 62 year’ and 
three months, and being the 5,711th day of his reign, during which 
he reigned upon his kingdom 15 years and 8 months up the current 
month. In like manner he was very glad to see, and know, and 
hope for all his Royal Family, kindred and friends of both native 
and foreign, living near and far to him, had arrived to this very 





remarkable anniversary of the commencement of the Solar Year, 
in Anno Christi 1867; which is, in Siamese astronomical system, 
the year 4,968th of the Kaliyug, which will be added on being 
elapsed of 48 days hereafter, and being of the Chinindial civil 
Era 1228, which will be added on being elapsed of 103 days 
hereafter. In their all being healthy and well living like himself, 
the begs to express his royal congratulation, and respect, and 
graceful regards to all his kindred and friends, both native and 
foreign, and hopes to receive such the congratulation and expression 
of good wishes toward him and members of his family in very like 
manner; as he trusts that the amity and grace to one another of 
every of human beings who are innocent, is a great merit, and is 
righteous and praiseworthy in religious system of all civil religion, 
and best civilized laws and morality, etc. 

Given at the Royal Audience Hall, ‘‘ Anant Samagome,"’ Grand 
Palace, Bangkok, on the Tuesday, the roth night of waning moon 
of the Lunar month of Mrigsir, the rst of the cold season in the 
year of Tiger, eighth decade of the local Era 1228 ; corresponding 
to the Solar date of rst day of January, Anno Christi 1867, which 
may be called 17th year, or in fact the 5,711th day of the current 
reign, of the fourth sovereignty in the present royal Dynasty upon 
the Siamese kingdom. 

—A. H. Leonowens. 
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THE AESTHETICAL AMONG BRUTES. 

BRUTE animals are not all brutish, in the sense of 
having no appreciation of the beautiful, any more 
than all men are human in the sense of having no 
proclivity to the coarse and the low. In fact, many 
brutes are quite human, and, if we take the mass of 
mankind for the standard, even superhuman in some 
of their tastes. 

It has been pithily remarked that the boudoir of 
an accomplished woman is a test of the art, science, 
and civilization of her day, for the reason that she is 
the queen of all that is man’s. Yet it is questionable 
whether all boudoirs are more tidy than the nests of 
most birds, or more elegant than the tasteful home 
of the trap-door spider. 

And now to say a word about the remarkable 
arachnidan just named. Any person of taste and 
observation, who may discover its habitation, will 
probably see, on the south side of a mossy bank, a 
clean-cut hole, inclining somewhat to the sun, and 
coated with a brilliant lining of pure white silk, 
while its hinged door—a perfect wonder of art and 
neatness, and coated, underneath, like all below it, 
with silk—fits the mouth so exactly that the place 
can seldom be detected except by one well skilled in 
striking upon the earth for the purpose. The sur- 
roundings, as well as the interior, give evidence of 
an eye for the beautiful. 

Our first illustration has been taken from a very 
lowly class of being; our second is one from one still 
lower. A graceful dance is to the eye what music 
is to the ear and poetry is to the soul; it is, indeed, 
mustc in motion. Yet what human dancing can com- 
pare in gracefulness with that which enlivens almost 
every summer evening or morning, when myriads of 
minute creatures—ephemere, gnats, plumed mus- 
quitoes, small ichneumon-flies, and others — assemble 
afew feet above ground to express, on the wing, 
their joyousness of life? Gathering by tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, according to place and circum- 
stances, to enjoy themselves in a grand, mazy cotil- 
lion, they flash through the air so rapidly that each 
is seen only as a thread of silvery light circling round 
a movable centre, passing swiftly among each from 
north to south, from south to north, from east to 
west, and west to east, up and down, rising, falling, 
expanding, contracting, swaying hither and thither, 
dividing into several masses, then uniting in one 
mass—all without confusion and without interrup- 
tion. Human beings have nothing like it, and can- 
not have. It is impossible for a tasteful observer to 
look on without delight; and the actors in the scene 
are evidently as much delighted as the observer. 

Another illustration of music and motion will carry 
us many grades higher in the scale of being. No 
one questions the ability of birds to appreciate sweet- 
ness of sound. They were the first choristers of 
earth, and, perhaps, were the instructors of Jubal, 
“the father of all such as: handle the harp and 
organ” (Gen. iv. 21). Of all the woodland song- 
sters of these “western wilds,” the most celebrated 
for its versatility, though not always first in sweet- 
ness, is the mocking-bird. It listens with critical 
ear to every sound of music, and then imitates it, 
sometimes repeating, to greater or less extent, the 
tunes sung, played or whistled by men. Its appre- 
ciation of musical sounds is shown in two things: 
A burst of music near by will excite it into song. A 
prayer-meeting was held in a room in which hung a 
caged mocking-bird. So soon as the singing of the 
hymn began, the bird also began a rapturous song, 
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and continued it until removed to another room. It 
is jealous, however, of competition; and any music 
too far above its power will reduce it to silence. In 
the beautiful forest surrounding the ‘ter the voice 
of a mocking-bird is seldom heard, though numerous 
enough within a mile; and the only reason that can 
be assigned for this is that these woods are the 
especial home of the wood-thrush and the red-bird, 
each of which utters a few notes that the mocking- 
bird cannot equal. The little enthusiast indulges 
another habit by which to show the delight it enjoys 
in its own music. In the midst of its song it vaults 
into the air, then descends gracefully to the topmost 
twig on which it was perched. This it repeats time 
and again, without interrupting its tide of song; then 
flies, still singing, to another tree in the vicinity, 
where it renews its joyous vaulting and its endless 
imitations. 

But music is not the only form of beauty for which 
birds have a taste. The ruby-throated humming- 
bird, itself a gem of beauty, shows a decided love for 
rich coloring and tasteful location. Its exquisite 
little nest is usually found embowered in the centre 
of some leafy orchard tree, though one has been 
seen this summer frequenting the lofty top of a forest 
oak, as if its nest and its young were there. It is 
said that in visiting a flower-garden in search of food, 
it will select, by preference, among flowers of a cer- 
tain kind, those which have the richest tints; for 
instance, among the geraniums it will visit all those 
of a brilliant red or crimson, before going to those 
less showy. It is possible that this preference may 
be determined by the nature of the food there to be 
found ; but if it should be from color, may we not 
argue the same kind of taste in the humming-bird as 
in the lady who adorns her boudoir or her break fast- 
table with a bouquet of these same richly tinted 
flowers ? 

Visitors to Australia have returned with wonder- 
ful stories — some of them almost incredible — of the 
doings of the bower-birds peculiar to that strange 
country. They say that these birds, of several dis- 
tinct genera—not species merely —are in the habit 
of building bowers for themselves, as places of festive 
enjoyment ; that in these bowers the builders or pro- 
prietors assemble for purposes of amusement, and 
that the places are adorned differently, according to 
the tastes of the different architects. For instance, 
while all seem to agree in using bleached bones and 
shells of both land and sea, for ornament, some being 
brought from a great distance, one kind fancies con- 
structing the walls, entrances, and avenues of its 
bower with tall grasses, arching dome-like at top, 
and kept in place by round stones properly disposed ; 
another prefers twigs in place of grass, and decorates 
them with various gay-looking objects, such as the 
feathers of paroquets, fastened in the twigs amid the 
bones and shells. In one case, a piece of blue cotton 
was found among the ornaments, and, also, what is 
still more remarkable, the chipped head of a stone 
hatchet. These ornaments seem to be highly prized 
and enjoyed, for we are informed that they are 
“continually rearranged and carried about by the 
birds while at play.” One of the describers appends 
the remark: “ These highly decorated halls of assem- 
bly must be regarded as the most wonderful instances 
of bird-architecture yet discovered.” Now, if the 
above-mentioned facts are so far consistent with real 
nature as not to be classed under what Prof. Czer- 
mak, in a recent lecture at Leipsic, has wittily termed 
“events viewed unequally,” they prove, beyond dis- 
pute or doubt, a high degree of the zsthetical among 
brutes. : 

Our illustrations hitherto have been taken from 
birds and insects, and it must be freely acknowledged 
that quadrupeds rarely show much appreciation of 
the beautiful, whether in color, form, motion or 
sound. Still they are not wholly destitute of it. A 
few years since —twenty perhaps — the reading pub- 
lic in America were much interested in certain strange 
but well-attested cases of musical mice. These little 
creatures—for there was more than one instance, 
and in places far removed from each other — would 
utter, from their hiding-places, sounds which might 
easily be mistaken for the warbling of birds. On 
being captured and presented to the public view, 
they proved to be mice, not in their normal condition, 
but in a state of disease. A much more just and 
truthful appropriation of the term musical mice may 
be made to such as show a decided relish for musical 
entertainment. These instances are not at all un- 
common. In the State of Alabama, a few years since, 
there was a tasteful little rodent which could always 











be decoyed from its hole and held in enraptured 
quietude by a lady’s singing “ Rizzio’s Last Song to 
Mary Queen of Scots.” In a house within sight of 
the writer as he pens these lines, several of them 
have been noticed, one of which was always charmed 
with the song, “ I’ve brought thee an ivy leaf.” 

Next to mice we naturally turn to their cousin-ger- 
man, the ground-squirrel, known by the several 
names of striped squirrel, chip-squirrel and chip- 
munk. It possesses no musical abilities beyond a 
little squeak, but shows its zesthetical proclivities by 
its exceeding neatness of person and rural abode. 
Its “ front door” is a wonder to every observant boy 
in the country. ‘“ How does it manage to make its 
hole, and leave no dirt at top?” being a question 
asked by every one in turn. 

Speaking of tidiness as one of the signs of the 
zsthetical, few animals, whether bird or beast, are 
superior in this respect to our ordinary house cats. 
True, they have no very high reputation for music, 
especially in their love-passages at night; but cats 
make no pretension to being nightingales, and must 
therefore be pardor.ed for having no excellences in 
that line. 

Dogs love the hunter’s horn; but it is question- 
able whether the cause of their delight is its sweet- 
ness of tone so much as the‘associated thought of 
prancing deer and the smell of venison. Certain it 
is that the winding of that horn before leaving home 
will bring many a hound to his haunches, and many 
a dismal howl from his upturned throat. Yet dogs 
show some remarkable traits which we prefer to 
believe belong rather to the class of the zsthetical 
than the moral. For instance, however inexorable 
while on the trail of buck or doe, they will seldom 
molest a hiding fawn. And this seems to be their 
spirit toward the very young of all animals. Manya 
time has it been observed that a young child can 
safely fondle a dog that no grown person dare ap- 
proach. Dogs, too—at least, gentlemen dogs —are 
sometimes decided connoisseurs as to gentility of 
appearance, for they will permit an elegantly dressed 
stranger to pass them on guard, and to enter the 
house without challenging, when they will promptly 
arrest the progress of one whose exterior is below 
grade. 

Horses, in many cases, give decided evidence of a 
taste for the elegant and a dislike for the opposite. 
Dear Doctor (the name of a high-mettled little 
horse, trimly built as a deer, and with a face of speak- 
ing intelligence — so named from his previous owner) ! 
how he used to hate that clumsy wagon in which he 
was condemned to haul wood, and especially to hate 
Mingo, the stupid negro, who used to overload him 
so that he refused to pull! and yet, after falling into 
gentler hands, how he used to skim over the ground, 
with his master’s airy buggy, thronged with merry 
children, himself as much delighted as they! With 
him rises up the picture of another horse, youthful 
to the ¢hirty-third year of his happy life. Harnessed 
to an unsightly cart, as he occasionally was, poor 
Nimble would hang his head and poke slowly along, 
with ears flapping back and forth, evidently dis- 
gusted with his situation. The next day, in the 
shafts of a handsome buggy, and adorned with ele- 
gant trappings, Nimble’s head would be high, his 
ears pointed straight forward, his step proud, and 
almost prancing with delight, and he himself scarcely 
recognizable as the cart-horse of the previous day. 
Analogous to what was just now stated about dogs 
and children, it is a well-authenticated fact that 
horses sometimes show a remarkable deference to 
women. A high-blooded animal that will be fierce 
and unruly while a man is in the saddle will be per- 
fectly docile and obedient under the rein of his 
mistress. The cause of this difference, if not a moral 
one —and who is prepared to give it that name ?— 
must be found in something closely akin to the cause 
of that difference noted in Doctor and Nimble, an 
admiration of the beautiful, the pleasant and the 
gentle. —F. R. Goulding. 

Sea tee 
SONG. 


WHEN life is feeble and hope burns low 
And leaves fall heavily down ; 

Then love sings over the songs I know, 
For love has wings of brown. 


When work is weary and care is strong 
And days are bitterly chill ; 

Then love at my hearthstone sings her song, 
With brown wings folded still. 


— Samuel W. Duffield. 


THE IRISH SCHOOL-MASTER. 

SINCE the passage of the General Educational Act, 
which establishes schools in all the villages and ham- 
lets of the United Kingdom, the last of the race of 
olden-time Irish school-masters has passed away. 
Their numbers were never very numerous, as few 
were content to lead so vagabondish a life for such 
small pay. In those easy-going, conservative days, 
before America had sufficient attractions to induce 
Ireland to empty herself, the Irish school-master was 
content to teach the children of the farmers of the 
village in the day-time, and the young ladies of the 
household of “ my lord,” or the county squire, in the 
evening. He usually had little practical knowledge 
of life, but was well read in Greek and Latin. Most 
of his race were graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and were, as a matter of course, Protestants — since 
that college had not then been opened to Catholics. 
After receiving their primary education at home, the 
wealthy Catholics of that day were mostly sent to 
France to be educated. 

The Irish school-master’s school-room was a mere 
matter of chance —sometimes it was in the lodge- 
house of some great estate ; or, again, it was in some 
unused room in the village, which was also frequently 
made to serve as a post-office. The pay was very 
poor, in the currency of the land, at least, for the 
wives of the honest farmers were in the habit of 
sending the school-master fresh rolls of butter, eggs, 
milk, poultry, and the best vegetables, in exchange 
for the reading, writing, and arithmetic which he im- 
parted to their children. He also had a plenty of 
homespun and sheepskin for his clothing. The 
school-master of the picture has on a coat lined with 
sheepskin. His suit of black clothes was kept for 
great occasions, and it not unfrequently grew to be 
very shiny and thin before he was able to purchase a 
new one. Being poor, unambitious, and mostly given 
to his books—content with his easy, well-fed exist- 
ence, the Irish school-master seldom thought of mar- 
rying. He had a room in the house of the lord or 
squire, and was always welcome at their tables. Mr. 
John S. Davis, in his admirably drawn picture of 
‘The Irish School-master,” has given us a fine char- 
acterization of this genius of the past. 

Those who have seen Charlotte Cushman in her 
great part of Meg Merrilies, from Walter Scott’s 
“Guy Mannering,” will remember that a very inno- 
cent, old, bookwormish school-master is introduced 
into the play, called Dominie Sampson, from his 
occupation as a pedagogue. This Scotch school- 
master is of the same remarkable race as the Irish 
school-master. 

Dominie Sampson was of low birth, which was not 
often the case with the Irish school-master, as he 
was frequently the younger son of some aristocratic 
family. Sir Walter Scott’s graphic description of 
the Scotch school-master of days gone by will apply 
very well to the contemporaneous Irish school-mas- 
ter. His tall, ungainly figure, his taciturn and grave 
manners, and grotesque habits of swinging his limbs, 
and screwing his visage while reciting his task, made 
poor Sampson the ridicule of all his school-compan- 
ions. The same qualities secured him at Glasgow 
College a plentiful share of the same sort of notice. 
Half the youthful mob “of the yards” used to assem- 
ble regularly to see Dominie Sampson descend the 
stairs from the Greek class, with his lexicon under 
his arm, his long misshapen legs sprawling abroad, 
and keeping awkward time to the play of his im- 
mense shoulder-blades, as they raised and depressed 
the loose black coat which was his constant and 
only wear. The long, sallow visage, the goggle eyes, 
the huge under-jaw, which appeared not to open and 
shut by an act of volition, the harsh and dissonant 
voice, and the screech-owl notes to which it was ex- 
alted when he was exhorted to pronounce more dis- 
tinctly—a!l added fresh subject for mirth to the 
torn cloak and shattered shoe. 

In process of time he attempted to preach, but 
made such a failure of it that he left the pulpit, and 
wandered back to his own country. He sought to 
assist his parents by teaching a school, and soon had 
plenty of scholars, but very few fees. In fact, he 
taught the sons of farmers for what they chose to 
give him, and the poor for nothing; and to the 
shame of the farmers be it spoken, the pedagogue’s 
gains never equaled those of a skillful plowman. 
He wore a threadbare suit of black, with a colored 
handkerchief about his sinewy, scraggy neck, his 
nether person arrayed in gray breeches, dark-blue 





stockings, clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 
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UTAH SCENERY. 


GREAT interest is felt in all parts of the world in 
Rocky Mountain scenery. The material it furnishes 
for the pencil of the artist is inexhaustible. Mr. 
Thomas Moran has visited some of the most pictur- 
esque places in Utah Territory, and his pencil has 
faithfully reproduced them for 7vz ALpin£. Moore’s 
Lake, named, in 1869, after Hon. D. D. T. Moore, of 
New York City, is situated in the Uintah Mountains, 
a spur from the Rocky Mountains, about sixty miles 
south of the line of the Union Pacific Railroad. It is 
northeast of Salt Lake City, is some three miles in 
length, and eleven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. The water of the lake is very clear and cool 
at all seasons of the year, snow and ice always being 
found among the fragments of rock at the bases of 
the immense cliffs which surround it. The edge of 
the lake is piled up with fragments of rock, which, at 


SPRINGVILLE CANON.—THoMAS MORAN. 


a distance, look as if they had been placed in their 
present position by the hands of man. This region 
has evidently been the centre of great glacial rivers, 
for the surface of the rocks for miles has been worn 
perfectly smooth by the flowing ice; so much so, 
that in many places they seem to have been polished 
by artificial means. The precipitous, rocky bluffs 
surrounding this lake rise nearly three thousand 
feet above its surface. From the top of one on the 
southern border the traveler on a clear day can see 
more than twelve thousand square miles of territory. 
The scenery is picturesque in the extreme, and in 
this vast and beautiful amphitheatre there is a great 
abundance of timber, such as spruce, pine, balsam 
fir, larch, cedar, etc. A rich mat of grass, said to be 
the sweetest in the world, covers every spot where 
there is sufficient soil, while the thick foliage affords 
abundant shelter for the animals living in that region. 
This lake is but one of many as beautiful, that are set 
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like gems in the heart of the rugged Rocky Moun- 
tains, all of which are supplied by the surrounding 
melting snows. ; 

From Moore’s Lake flows Bear River, in many 
respects the most interesting stream in Utah. This 
river flows first in a northerly direction for about 
two hundred miles, when it makes an abrupt bend to 
the southward, for a great distance, emptying at last 
into the Great Salt Lake near Corinne. Hundreds of 
streams have cut deep, gorge-like channels in the 
sides of these mountains. As the rivers reach the 
plains these gorges expand into broad, grassy, fertile 
valleys, contrasting powerfully with the utter deso- 
lation of the country to the eastward. While the 
great and almost unknown West is full of such glo- 
rious subjects for painters as are to be found in these 
mountains, equaling, and in many respects exceed- 
ing anything to be found in Europe or elsewhere, 
there is little need of American landscape painters 
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COLBURN’S BUTTE, IN KANNARRO CANON.— THOMAS MorRAN. 


going abroad in search of the grand, the sublime, and 
the beautiful. 

Directly south of Salt Lake City lies a chain of 
valleys extending far down into Arizona for a dis- 
tance of about three hundred and fifty miles, ending 
at the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River. Vast 
ranges of mountains, covered with perpetual snow, 
bound these valleys on the east and west. Springville 
Cafion, the subject of one of our illustrations, is in 
the Wasatch Range, about two miles from Spring- 
ville, a Mormon town, situated on the southeast bor- 
der of Utah Lake —a large fresh-water lake, which 
flows into the great Salt Lake. The cafion is a deep 
and gloomy gorge cut by the action of water into the 
mountain side. The almost perpendicular strata has 
been worn into numberless needle-like forms, giving 
it a peculiarly horrible aspect. It is a grand and im- 
pressive sight to look down into the abyss from a 
point fifteen hundred feet above the little stream at 





the bottom of the gorge. Such a cafion, anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River, would be regarded with 
universal wonder, and annually visited by thousands 
of tourists. Such gorges are numerous in the grand 
Wasatch Range, but this is one of the most charac- 
teristic. 

The subject of another of Mr. Moran’s superb illus- 
trations is Colburn’s Butte, in Kannarro Cafion. 
Kannarro is a small Mormon village in Southern 
Utah, nestling at the foot of lofty mountains, and 
near the terminus of the ranges extending south 
from Salt Lake City. Kannarro Cafion is a pass in 
the mountains, some five or eight miles south of the 
village; and it isin this cafion that the visitor re- 
ceives the first hint of that glorious region to the 
south, viz., the cafion of the Colorado River of the 
West. Here are first seen those wonderful masses 
of red sandstone that, a little further south, become 
overwhelmingly stupendous, staggering belief in their 





vastness and magnificent forms. The butte in the 
illustration is two thousand feet high, and of a bril- 
liant vermilion hue. It is equally grand and beauti- 
ful in storm or sunshine. 

In connection with this beautiful scenery we may 
call attention to a peculiarity of the Western atmos- 
phere which is worthy particular mention, viz., its 
wonderful clearness. Untainted by the smoke of 
great cities, or the fogs of warm coast regions, it is 
clear and sparkling as a crystal, utterly deceiving one 
as to distances. Thirty or forty miles appear to the 
person who visits this part of the West for the first 
time, as no more than eight or ten miles. The same 
optical delusion applies to heights and depths, the 
novice being quite unable to approximate to correct 
measurements by the eye. The climate is lovely, 
though most of the country in these mountain val- 
leys is a desert from lack of water. The streams that 
flow from the mountains sink into the sandy earth. 
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THE SNOW-FLAKE. 


WHO taps upon the window pane, 
Her shivering fingers wet with rain ? 
A traveler from the frozen north, 

By tyrant tempests driven forth, 

She wanders in the storm and night, 
But thinly garmented in white. 


‘* The North-wind ordered me to go—”" 
Thus speaks the Spirit of the Snow, 

** To please him I would gladly bring 
Whate’er he asks — he is my king, 

And yet, so truly am I free, 

I wander where I will to be.” 


‘**O tell me where you gained your crown 

Of icy gems? your ermine gown ? 

Your cape of lace ? your rainbow wings ? 

Are these an offering of the kings ? 

They are so fair, I'd gladly know 

From whence they came, thou nymph of snow!” 


‘* Each one who owns my name and race, 
Like me, is clothed with fairy grace. 
Here, take this little hand of mine, 

I lay it lovingly in thine. 

Come, will you not, and dance with me ? 
How happy then we both shall be.” 


As eagerly I turn to go, 

Loud laughs the Tempest at the Snow, 
He tears her from my fond embrace, 
He flings the hailstones in my face, 
And nothing now is left to me 

Of her who was so fair to see! 


— Wm. Whitman Bailey. 
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CINDERELLA. 


HER real name was Lucinda. I doubt if Jane Gay 
had ever read the story of the Little Glass Slipper; 
but if she had she never would have thought of giv- 
ing to her one baby such a heathenish, out-of-the- 
way appellation as Cinderella. The child was named 
for her grandmother ; a good, old-fashioned substan- 
tial name that had been in the Gay family for gene- 
rations. Not that any one called her by it, unless, 
once in a while, in some sudden stress of anger or 
offended dignity. Sometimes it was Cinda, but gene- 
rally Cindy —and this last name the girl liked best 
of all. She learned to like another still better after a 
time — but thereby hangs a tale. 

You remember the gold-fever, the sudden wild en- 
thusiasm that swept over the whole land like a tor- 
nado in 1848, and bore so many adventurous young 
men to the Pacific coast? Well, Philip Gay was one 
of the first to go, and one of the first to die. He 
never came back. His wife led a half-and-half sort of 
existence that was not life, for a year or two; and then 
followed him to the unknown land that is at once so 
much nearer and so much farther than California. 
Very far, very remote it seemed to the little Cindy. 

But she was not left utterly desolate. Aunt Tilly 
lived in Millthorpe; and after the funeral she took 
the child home with her. After the cottage and the 
bit of land were sold, and the debts were paid, it was 
found that there was a trifle left — enough, if well in- 
vested, to clothe the girl and to send her to school 
for a year or two. So she was not quite penniless. 

And there in Millthorpe we find her, on the eve of 
her eighteenth birthday. It has been a long, hot 
July day; but now the sun has gone down in a blaze 
of glory, and a soft purple haze lies low in the valleys. 
The house, which stands well back from the village 
street, is thrown open that the grateful cool of the 
evening may steal in at window and doorway. Mrs. 
Munro stands in the wide entrance hall, with a 
troubled face, and an open letter in her hand. Her 
daughter, Elizabeth, a tall, dark-haired girl of twenty, 
bends toward the west window, reading by the fast- 
waning light. Laura, the younger, lies languidly on 
the sofa, fanning herself. 

Cindy has just finished putting away the tea-things. 
She has polished the last tea-spoon, made the glasses 
clear and bright, brushed the crumbs off the pantry 
shelf, and “set sponge” for to-morrow’s baking. 
For her, too, the hour of rest has come, and she has 
dropped down on the back door-step, for a little cool- 
ness and quiet. Not that she is so very tired; for 
she has perfect health, and is generally the blithest 
little creature under the sun. Yet, to-night, she looks 
a trifle worn and weary. 

The garden lies behind the house, and its straight 
path, bordered on each side by sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers, stretches away before her till it is lost in the 
little triangular meadow ; the beautiful meadow where 
the lilies grow so abundantly — red and yellow bells, 








heavy with jets and rubies. And as she looks, from 
over the way comes the full, rich voice of the minis- 
ter’s daughter, chanting in the twilight, 


‘* Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow! They toil not; 
they toil not — neither do they spin.” 


A tender smile steals over Cindy’s face, and pres- 


ently she joins very softly, under her breath, as it 
were, in the music: 


‘And yet I say unto you—I say unto you — that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed — was not arrayed like one 
of these — like one of these!" 


Just then Mrs. Munro came out with the open let- 
ter in her hand. 

“TI don’t know what to do, Cindy,” she said. “I 
hate to refuse, and it’s such a fuss to have him 
come!” 

“Have who come, Aunt Tilly?” 

“Oh, I forgot! You don’t know. Why, I have just 
got a letter from that Miss Alden, who boarded here 
one summer. She wants me to take her brother for 
afew months. He’s a painter, or something.” 

Cindy’s face sparkled all over. ‘“He’s more than 
that,” she said. “Miss Alden told me about him. 
He’s a real artist.” 

“What's the difference?” asked Aunt Tilly. “I'd 
be willing to have him come, just to oblige his sister, 
but it will make so much more work —and—”’ 

“Never mind that, Aunt Tilly,” interrupted Cindy. 
“IT don't mind the work, if you think best to have 
him come.” 

Brave little Cindy! She never did “mind the 
work;” and the result was, she had it all to do. 
Those who are willing to be burden-bearers for 
others, have no difficulty in finding the burdens. Not 
one of that family meant to be unjust or ungenerous. 
But Elizabeth was “literary” in a very small way. 
She was fond of her books, fond of study. She wrote 
verses for the county paper, and it was vaguely hinted 
that she was engaged on something that would some 
time, etc., etc. Of course her time was quite too 
precious to be wasted on house-work. 

Laura was a fair, placid, indolent beauty. She did 
not like to wash dishes, for it spoiled her hands. She 
did not like to sweep, for it made her back ache. She 
did not like to cook, for it reddened her face. As for 
Mrs. Munro, she was one of those women to whom, 
be she old, or be she young, the grasshopper is a 
burden. 

So it happened that, in the system of co-operative 
housekeeping practiced in this servantless house- 
hold, the willing hands did whatever was hard or 
disagreeable, and the others co-operated when they 
felt like it, or there was something particularly pleas- 
ant to be done. 

Money was not over plenty in the house; and to 
take city boarders—just as an accommodation, you 
know—was considered a respectable way to eke out 
a moderate income. It was an easy way as well, 
when there was a Cindy to the fore. Before she went 
to bed that night Mrs. Munro had written to Miss 
Alden that rooms should be in readiness for her 
brother the last of that week. 

He came, this Winthrop Alden, a handsome, manly 
looking fellow, in spite of a recent illness. Well 
born and well bred, with plenty of blue blood in his 
veins, which was yet warmed and enriched by the 
red of our common humanity —an artist, as Cindy 
had said, but with so much of ancestral wealth that 
he could afford time to do good work ‘and to do it 
well—full of all beautiful enthusiasms, with an eye 
that was quick to see, an ear to hear, and a heart to 
feel whatever was best worth seeing, and hearing, and 
feeling, was it any wonder that he was sweet-tem- 
pered and charming, and that he brought into the 
quiet house a glow brighter than that of the summer 
sunshine? — 

It does not seem strange to me that, in less than a 
week, there was a fluttering in that dove-cote. Every 
one of these girls had her own ambitions; even Cindy, 
who had not found it out yet.~ Elizabeth was only 
sensible of a vague longing for “something better 
than she had known” in Millthorpe—for a higher 
culture and a loftier living. Laura was beautiful, and 
she knew it, and meant to make the most of it. Beau- 
tiful with mere physical beauty—the beauty of round- 
ness and coloring, of pink-and-white flesh, blue eyes 
and golden hair. She was not going to marry a 
Millthorpe clod-hopper—do her own work, tend her 
own babies, have two calico gowns a year — and, may 
be, a new silk once in five—not she! She was wait- 
ing for the prince to come and array her in satins, 
and laces, and jewels. But she was not such a fool 





as to say this even in whispers; and to all appear- 
ance she was sweet simplicity itself, guileless and 
unsophisticated as a child. 

What was Cindy’s ambition? It had taken no 
tangible form as yet. But God had given this girl, 
who had never seen more than two or three really 
fine pictures in her life, whose knowledge of the 
miracles of art was confined to a few engravings and 
photographs, an instinctive love of form and color, 
and a burning eagerness to reproduce them. The 
creative instinct was strong within her. She drew, 
as the bird sings, from pure love, with no thought 
of what might come of it. But up-stairs, in her 
own room, there was one bureau-drawer filled with 
precious scraps, bits of card-board, drawing-paper. 
envelopes, and what not, covered with pencilings, 
outlines — hints of the glowing life of the girl's heart 
and brain. There were crude attempts at color, too; 
here a flower, there a spray of grasses; now a child’s 
face, and thena bird with folded wings. There were 
glimpses of sunset skies, and one stretch of blue sea, 
with a lone ship fading in the distance. 

Every girl has her own sweet secret, and this was 
Cindy’s; something to be done and joyed in; some- 
thing to think of in the night-watches with strange 
exultation; something that made the monotonous 
routine of her daily life endurable; but yet that was 
not to be talked about or displayed to curious eyes. 
Had she had a loving mother, she would have shown 
her every pencil-stroke. Aunt Tilly was kind enough, 
but there was a difference. As for the girls, they 
knew just about as much of her inner life as they 
did of the Egyptian girl—the weird and withered 
mummy of the last caravan. Cindy was a dear little 
thing, to be sure. But she was so domestic. She 
had no taste for anything but house-work. Then why 
should she not do it? 

I said there was a fluttering in the dove-cote. The 
studies that formerly held Elizabeth lost their attrac- 
tion, and she began to feel an intense interest in all 
that pertains toart. Raphael, Guido, Michael Angelo 
—these became upon her lips as common household 
words. She never tired of sitting, metaphorically 
speaking, at Winthrop Alden’s feet and being taught 
of him. Art was the one thing needful, and her very 
soul did reverence at the shrine of the genius that 
could make the fleeting beauty of a day immortal as 
the stars! 

All this was very pleasant to Winthrop Alden. He 
had not expected to find such appreciation in this 
little country village, and the homage that looked out 
of the girl’s dark eyes was the subtlest of flattery. 

Laura played a different game. She was arch and 
saucy and coquettish. She praised his work to-day, 
and made fun of it to-morrow. Then, when she had 
succeeded in annoying or wounding him, her peni- 
tence was most bewitching; and, with tears in her 
sweet blue eyes, and a quiver of her child-like lips, 
she would plead her ignorance and inexperience, and 
beg his pardon with dangerous humility. 

One day she came running to him with a pretty 
affectation of simplicity. 

“Oh, Mr. Alden,” she said, clasping her hands, 
“if you would only teach me how to draw! I have 
wanted to learn all my life. But how could I, away 
up here where there are no teachers —no anything? 
Maybe,” she went on, naively, dropping her eyelids till 
the long lashes swept her cheeks, ‘maybe I could 
appreciate your work better if I should try my own 
hand at it, and learn some of its difficulties.” 

Mr. Alden laughed outright. It seemed supremely 
ridiculous to him that he — Winthrop Alden— should 
be asked to give lessons to his landlady’s daughter, 
and the idea of her being able to judge of his diffi- 
culties by any she was likely to encounter! But the 
very simplicity of the request was so amusing, that 
he said: 

“Very well, Miss Laura. It is a bargain, if, in 
return, you will be my guide to all that is beautiful 
and picturesque in this wild region.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she cried. “I have been long- 
ing to show you some lovely views ever since you 
have been here, but feared you would think me in- 
trusive. Shall we go up to Sunset Rock to-night, 
Mr. Alden? I’d Jove to go!” 

Poor Cindy! For the first time in her life she 
envied Elizabeth and Laura. This new hero of 
theirs was no less a hero to her. As for loving him, 
she would as soon have thought of loving a star, or 
the sun itself. But this man was the embodiment of 
all her dreams. He did with easy, careless grace — 
the ease and grace of a god, it seemed to her—the 
very things that she longed to do. He lived her 
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own ideal life. It was hard to be in the kitchen, 
doing the rough work, while Elizabeth sat in the 
cool, shaded parlor, leading Winthrop Alden on to 
talk of his work and its aspirations, of artist- 
life and its romantic associations—of all, in short, 
that was dearest to Cindy’s soul. It was hard to be 
shelling peas for dinner, while Laura, in the prettiest 
of morning dresses, wandered over the hills, or 
sought out fairy nooks with her — drawing-master. 

One day she was washing the dinner dishes, trying 
vainly to recall the blithe content of former days, 
and wondering whither it had flown, when Mr. Alden 
passed through the kitchen. Pausing for a moment 
in the shadow of the trumpet honeysuckle, with his 
hand upon the door-post, he looked down the fra- 
grant garden-paths and then back into the room from 
which the heat of various culinary operations had not 
yet escaped. Cindy’s cheeks were flushed, her hair 
lay low upon her forehead in little moist brown rings, 
her hands trembled, and she looked thoroughly un- 
comfortable. 

“It is very warm to-day, Miss Cinderella,” he said. 
Even genius can utter commonplaces. 

“Cinderella!” she cried, opening her brown eyes 
at him, as she nearly dropped a tumbler. ‘“ What a 
funny idea! That’s not my name, Mr. Alden.” 

“Tt is not? I beg your pardon. But they call you 
Cinda— Cindy — do they not? I supposed it was for 
Cinderella.” 

“It is not. 
Mr. Alden.” 

“ Lucinda — Cinderella” —he repeated, musingly, 
while his eye roved around the room, taking quick 
note of every thing, from the pots and kettles on the 
hearth to the saucer of pansies on the window-sill, 
and the young girl’s tired face. ‘A strange blunder 
of mine. But I really supposed it was Cinderella.” 

He hesitated a moment, while a sudden light broke 
over his face, and a smile played about his mouth. 

“Cin-de-rel-la””—he said again, lingering on the 
word. “We are not going to the prince’s ball, Miss 
Cindy, but we are going up the hill to the pine woods. 
Those cool green silences will be delightful such a 
day as this. Won’t you go with us?” 

Ah, would they not be! She longed for them 
unutterably. Winthrop Alden did not see the hot 
tears that sprang to her eyes, for she turned to the 
sink and bent over her dish-pan, as she answered, 
quietly : 

“Thank you. But it will not be convenient to- 
day. Some other time, perhaps.” 

Why should she tell him that there were clothes 
to be folded down, and biscuits to be baked, and 
raspberries to be picked for tea, and divers other 
things to be done? What could he understand 
about it? And the worst of it was, these things 
had never seemed so burdensome, so distasteful 
before. She had not realized, herself, until this 
summer, how different a life was hers from that led 
by her cousins. 

The young man touched his hat and walked away. 
But as soon as he was out of sight, Cindy dropped 
her dish-towel, and flew up-stairs in a sudden passion 
of tears. Cinderella, indeed! She saw it all now. 
Yet there was no cross step-mother; there were no 
cruel sisters. Her aunt and the girls were simply 
thoughtless, and, maybe—she did not like to say 
it—selfish. That was all. But, alas! there was no 
fairy godmother either! 

She wiped her eyes and came down-stairs again. 
The water was cold and the fire had gone out. So 
much for quarreling with fate, she thought. It was 
better to go quietly on and not fall into spasms. But 
she had made up her mind during that seemingly 
wasted hour. She would be her own godmother! 
She would make no disturbance in the household 
this summer. This Mr. Alden did not belong to her 
world. He was nothing to her, nor she to him. 
What was it to her if he did seem to like Elizabeth's 
conversation, or if he should be entangled in the 
meshes of Laura’s golden hair? 

But when the summer was over, she would make 
the beginning of a new day for herself. She would 
go out into the world and find some work to do, in 
doing which she could think her own thoughts and 
live her own life. 

She was happier after this. Gradually her vague 
plans began to take definite form and shape. She 
scanned the contents of her bureau-drawer with an 
eye that daily gained strength and clearness. She 
studied every pencil-stroke of Mr. Alden’s that fell 
in her way with intense eagerness. Day by day the 
conviction grew upon her that though she might 


It is for Lucinda—just plain Lucinda, 


not paint great pictures for the world to wonder at, 
she might still do something if she had a chance — 
something in the doing of which the best of herself 
might find expression. Perhaps the surest proof that 
there was something in the girl, was to be found in 
the fact that the sight of better work than she had 
ever seen — almost better than she had ever dreamed 
of—did not dishearten or depress her. On the 
contrary, it was a stimulant, an inspiration 

But if she could only share the lessons about which 
Laura made such an ado—and about which, it must 
be confessed, Cindy felt no little curiosity. Laura 
kept her portfolio under lock and key. Cindy re- 
membered that when they were in school she could 
hardly draw a map or the simplest figure in geo- 
metry. Was she developing a new talent — one that 
she had hitherto hidden under a napkin? Had her 
beautiful cousin found a soul at last? For more than 
once she heard Mr. Alden praising her work, and 
telling her how far it surpassed his expectations ; 
while Laura listened with shy, downcast eyes, and 
the softest, sweetest flush deepened on her white 
rose cheek. 

“T don’t know what to make of Lal,” said Eliza- 
beth, one day, when she had volunteered to concoct 
a pudding. ‘I wonder if she is really turning over a 
new leaf? I never suspected her of a talent for any- 
thing but making the most of her hair and eyes, and 
dressing wonderfully well considering what she has 
to do it with. But Mr. Alden says she is doing admi- 
rably in her drawing.” And the speaker proceeded 
to beat her eggs vehemently. 

“Have you seen anything she has done?” asked 
Cindy. 

“No. And that’s what strikes me as being odd. 
Laura is so unaccountably modest all of a sudden; 
puts on the shiest airs, and cries ‘Oh, no! not for 
the world! Wait till I have something better to 
show!’ It’s something new for Laura.” 

“But you are in the room sometimes when she 
takes her lessons ?”’ remarked Cindy, with a question 
in her voice. 

“Oh, Mr. Alden does not teach like a drawing- 
master. She just sketches whatever she pleases, and 
he criticises and makes suggestions. She won’t draw 
so much as a straight line in his presence. And 
he thinks it just lovely of her—I know he does!— 
She makes him think she is as shrinking and sen- 
sitive as a harebell.” 

Elizabeth had her troubles, too, it seemed. 

The next morning Mr. Alden announced that he 
was going off on a long tramp; should probably be 
gone all day. Laura took advantage of his absence 
to closet herself with her dressmaker; Elizabeth 
locked herself into her room, and gave orders that 
she was on no account to be disturbed; Aunt Tilly 
went down street to see a friend and do some errands. 

“ Now I have a chance to give Mr. Alden’s parlor 
a thorough putting to rights,”’ said Cindy to herself. 
“Tt has needed it this long time.” And, tying a hand- 
kerchief over her head, she forthwith went to work. 

The room was studio as well as parlor, and, if the 
truth most be told, it seemed to the girl a very near 
approach to Paradise. The young artist had not 
come up there among the mountains for a sojourn of 
months, without bringing with him whatever he best 
loved that would admit of transportation. ‘‘ Rubbish,” 
Mrs. Munro called the medley with which the room 
was strewn — engravings, casts, studies of his own in 
every stage of development, charcoal sketches, and 
all sorts of artistic litter. But these things werc 
more precious in Cindy’s eyes than the gold of Ophir; 
and she handled every scrap of paper, every bit of 
canvas, every brush and crayon, as if they had been 
so many diamonds. 

She was rubbing chairs and tables with a hearty 
good will when the door suddenly opened. 

Mr. Alden lifted his hat, while a sudden flush crim- 
soned his forehead. Then he stepped quickly into 
the room and took the duster from Cindy’s hand. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he said; “‘ but you do me too 
much honor. I took care of my own study when in 
college, and I can again. Let the dust gather inch 
deep, my lady abbess, before you don that becom- 
ing white head-gear another time in behalf of a lazy 
fellow like me.” 

“That would be fine house-keeping!” she cried, 
snatching off the head-kerchief and hiding it in her 
pocket while she regained possession of the tabooed 
duster. ‘What made you come back, Mr. Alden? 
You were to be gone all day.” 

“To catch you in the midst of your sins, Miss Cin- 





chair into position ; “and to inflict righteous judg- 
ment upon you by compelling you to sit still for half 
an hour while I show you these,” said he, unlocking 
a portfolio of rare engravings. 

Cindy’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks flushed. 
Then she turned toward the door. ‘“ But the dinner, 
Mr. Alden! I—” 

“ Dinner be—dispensed with,” he said. “I want 
nothing but a bowl of milk. Confess, now! You did 
not think of dinner till I came!” 

She did not reply; and she stood there, with her 
hand on the door-knob—a pretty picture of irreso- 
lution. 

“No dinner for me,” he went on. “Are you fond 
of pictures? What shallI showyou? Figure pieces 
—landscapes? What do you like best?” 

“7 —hardly know—” she faltered. “I have seen 
so few. Show me your own work, Mr. Alden; some- 
thing you are doing now. I shall be sure to like 
that.” 

He hesitated, glanced at her curiously, half-laughed, 
and then laid his hand on the cloth thrown over an 
easel near the window. 

«Did you lift this?” he asked. 
this picture?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried, coloring. ‘“‘ How can you 
ask it, Mr. Alden? Indeed I have looked at nothing 
that you did not leave in plain sight.” 

His own face flushed. 

“This is no Blue Beard’s closet, Miss Cindy. I 
should not have killed you if you had looked. But, 
to make amends for my impudent question, I have 
half a mind to let you see this—even at the risk of 
your displeasure. Look there!” 

It was a quaint old kitchen; dim, shadowy, lighted 
only by the embers on the hearth. Leaning against 
the stone jamb of the great fire-place, with a weary 
look upon her young face, and her hands clasped 
despondingly, stood an unmistakable Cinderella. 

Cindy took in nothing at first but a general idea of 
the power and pathos of the picture, holding her 
breath for very delight, while Mr. Alden watched her 
eagerly. Her eye wandered over the canvas, grasp- 
ing detail after detail, until at length, as if saving the 
best wine for the last, it settled upon the drooping 
figure in the corner. For a moment she gazed si- 
lently; then she uttered a faint exclamation, while 
the red blood fled from her cheeks, and she burst 
into tears. Cinderella’s face was her own. 

“ Forgive me; oh, forgive me!” cried Mr. Alden, 
as he saw her agitation. ‘“Icould not helpit! The 
name— and—everything! Indeed, indeed, I did not 
mean to wound you. But the idea has haunted me 
for weeks, and I had to work it out. Tell me you 
are not hurt—not angry, Miss Cindy! See! I will 
tear the picture in shreds, if you say so!” 

“No, no!”’ she cried, putting out her hand to stop 
him. “Leave it as it is. I do not care—lI do not 
mind. But, Mr. Alden, I shall find my godmother 
some time—or I shalF make one for myself—” and 
before he could detain her she had gone. 

He was amazed. Did this girl, then, understand 
herself and her position? Did she take in the full 
meaning of what he had hinted on the canvas? He 
had expected a little display of girlish petulance—a 
little simulated anger at the liberty he had taken. 
Yet he had thought to see, underlying all this, a 
pleased consciousness of the compliment paid her. 

He put the picture in his closet and locked the 
door. Then he took his fishing-rod and was seen no 
more until late in the evening. 

The next afternoon brought a heavy mail to Mr. 
Alden, and after tea he strolled down to the bottom 
of the garden, where there was a rustic summer- 
house with a table and a chair or two, to look over 
the new monthlies. Presently Laura followed him, 
with her portfolio. 

“T don’t expect you want to see me one bit,” she 
said, throwing back her long curls with a pretty, 
childlike toss. “Not now, when you’ve just got 
news from home, and everything. But I’ve come, 
nevertheless. I do so want you to tell me what is the 
trouble with this sketch. I can’t get it to suit me. 
Oh, Mr. Alden!” and she laid her white hand upon 
his arm, appealingly, ‘“ what shall I do when you go 
away, and I have no one to help me? You have 
added so much to my life!” 

He made no reply — ungallant fellow that he was — 
as he took the little sketch, or design, from her hand, 
and glanced at it carelessly. But in a moment he 
lost his listless air, pushed back the hair from his 
forehead, laid the bit of drawing-paper on the table 


“ Did you look at 








derella,” he answered solemnly, wheeling a large 





before him and examined it carefully. 
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“This design is remarkable for the work of a be- 
ginner, Miss Laura,” he said at length. “You are a 
perpetual surprise to me. You have such a way of 
getting at the heart of things. What did you mean 
by this? Put your thought ‘n words.” 

He was surprised— puzzled. No man could be 
blind to Laura’s beauty; he had enjoyed it, as he en- 
joyed a lovely picture. But he had soon discovered, 
or thought he had, that with all her little gushes 
of sentiment, her artless candor, she had no more 
soul than the Venus de Medici. Yet now for more 
than a month, she had brought to him, day after day, 
designs and sketches that betrayed a power of 
thought, a depth of feeling and insight, a pure 
womanliness beyond his comprehension. The ex- 
ecution was often very faulty — but the power was 
there undeniably. 

“You meant something by this,” he went on, as 
she did not speak. ‘ You were not simply making a 
picture. I think I read your thought. But tell me 
what it was.” 

Just then a step sounded on the 
gravel walk without. Laura hastily 
gathered up her papers; but before 
she could reach the one Mr. Alden 
was examining, a sudden gust of wind 
caught it, and sweeping it outside the 
door, dropped it at Cindy’s feet. 

“That is mine! Do not touch it!” 
cried Laura. But with a quick start 
and an exclamation of astonishment, 
Cindy stooped down and picked it up. 

“It is mine,” said she, calmly, while 
her form dilated and her eye kindled 
with sudden light. “It is mine. 
Where did you get it, Laura? And 
what right have you to show my pen- 
cilings to Mr. Alden?” 

“It is not yours—it is mine,” re- 
peated Laura, trembling like a leaf 
and pallid as a ghost ; “I drew it to- 
day —this very morning.” 

Cindy colored painfully. She had 
spoken involuntarily; but now she 
shrank, with womanly sensitiveness, 
from exposing her cousin to Mr. 
Alden’s contempt. 

“Let it pass, then,” she said, and 
would have turned away. 

But he stopped her, laying his hand 
upon the portfolio. ‘This can hardly 
be a mistake,” he said, gently. “It 
is better to have an understanding 
on the spot. Do you say this draw- 
ing is yours, Miss Cindy?” 

She looked at Laura imploringly, 
but the latter stood sullen and silent 
as a Statue. 

“Is it yours, Miss Cindy?” 

She took the paper from his hand. 
Down in one corner, following the 
outline of a plantain leaf, she showed 
him certain minute characters. 

“Read that,” she said. And he 
read aloud — “ Cinderella.” 











the baseness of which she was guilty. Be as char- 
itable as you can.” 

“It shall be a secret between us, never to be 
spoken of,” he returned kindly. “Her exile will not 
be for long, Miss Elizabeth, for Iam going away to- 
morrow.” 

She gave him a quick look of thanks. “I have 
something to say to you, too, Cindy,” warmly clasp- 
ing the hand extended to meet hers, “and I want 
Mr. Alden to hear it. Iam not in the mood for many 
words, but I have been abominably selfish and un- 
womanly, Cindy. I see it all now, and from this day 
forward there is to be a new order of things in this 
house. That’s enough, isn’t it ?”’ 

What Cindy whispered, as she threw herself into 
Elizabeth’s arms and kissed her burning cheek, there 
is no need for me to tell. 

You all think Cindy married Mr. Alden; and, as I 
did not set about telling a love story, I may as well 
say that she did. But it was not at once. His friend- 





covered up; verdant orchards have been planted; 
while fields and meadows checker the whole surface 
of the land with those quiet and lovely tints which 
Nature spreads out with such a master-hand. We 
may feast our eyes on the wonders of the Rocky 
Mountains, or the stupendous Yo-Semite Valley of 
California; we may study with awe the ever-varying 
and grand falls of Niagara; we may try to compre- 
hend the vast prairies of Michigan, Illinois, or Kan- 
sas; we may even seek a summer’s recreation in the 
Catskill, Adirondack, or White Mountains, but at 
last the native of New England turns with longing 
and hungry eyes to those quiet and pastoral land- 
scapes with which he has been familiar from his 
childhood, and which afford a sense of repose, secur- 
ity, happiness, and domestic comfort, to be found 
nowhere else. Connecticut contains as many of 
these scenes as any State in the Union, and when 
Mr. Van Elten chose the vicinity of Fairfield, in that 
State, for the subject of his illustration, he but took 
a representative village, such as may 
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be found almost anywhere on the 
long-settled Atlantic sea-board. The 
soil in this vicinity is fertile; the 
fields are well cultivated; the sur- 
face is undulating; all the surround- 
ings are harmonious and picturesque. 
From the village, one of the church 
spires of the town being seen in the 
picture, a fine view of Long Island 
Sound can be obtained, Black Rock 
harbor, second to none but that of 
New London for depth of water, 
being but a mile and a half away. 
Fairfield is a county seat, with its 
court house, jail, churches, schools, 
etc., and is distant about fifty-four 
miles from Néw York City. There is 
a village green in the centre of the 
town, and one principal street. The 
Indians called the place Unquowa; 
and the British, under Governor 
Tryon, burned the town in 1779. So 
the place has its traditions of savage 
life when the red man roved the sur- 
rounding forests, as well as its dram- 
atic history when war brought fire 
and bloodshed to its inhabitants. 
New England, especially the rural 
districts of Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, will always possess peculiar 
attractions for the artist. There is 
none of that lonesomeness in the 
country, peculiar to Germany, where 
there are no fences or hedges, since 
there are no pastures, and where the 
agricultural population are collected 
in villages, leaving square miles of 
tilled land without horses or cattle. 
In Republican America every man 
lives on his own land, which is sepa- 
rated from his neighbor’s, and again 
subdivided in field, pasture, meadow 
and orchard, by good old homely 











“ Would she be likely to have writ- 
ten that ?” she asked. 

Laura had vanished. 

What passed for the next hour, Cindy could never 
have told. It was all a bewildering dream. Every 
sketch in the portfolio was her own. They had been 
taken one by one from the bureau drawer. She had 
missed them; but supposed she carelessly mislaid 
them herself, and had had no time to make thorough 
search. In her sweet humility she would not have 
dared to show them to Mr. Alden. But now he had 
seen them, had praised them, had spoken the kind- 
est, dearest words of hope and encouragement. He 
had recognized in her, untaught, untrained as she 
was, something akin to his own genius. Was it any 
wonder that at last she laid her head on the table and 
cried for very joy ? Or that he should have smoothed 
back her brown hair and whispered : 

“Don’t cry, Cinderella. You have surely found 
your fairy godmother !”’ 

When they went into the house in the deepening 
twilight, Elizabeth met them at the door. 

“Laura has told me all about it,” she said in a con- 
strained voice. “If she is my sister, I am compelled 
to say that it was shameful, dastardly. But, Mr. 
Alden, it was to gain your good opinion that she did 
it, and she has gone away that she may not see your 
face again. I do not think she fully comprehended 








WILD FLOWERS, 


ship, and that of his sister, to whom he did not fail 
to tell of the rare and beautiful gift he had found 
hidden in a Millthorpe kitchen, opened doors for her 
which she might have found it difficult to open for 
herself; and the brave, strong little hands that had 
worked so faithfully and so patiently there, labored 
no less assiduously when the work given them to do 
was no longer task-work, but the delight of an eager 
soul. It was not untii she had accomplished much 
that she longed to accomplish— not until, a girl no 
longer, the wand of her fairy godmother had trans- 
formed her into a lovely, graceful, cultured woman, 
in every sense his peer—that she became the wife 
of Winthrop Alden, and moved her easel into his 
studio. — Fulia C. R. Dorr. 
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FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 





NEW ENGLAND more closely resembles Old Eng- 
land, in the quiet, domestic, and home-like features 
of its landscape, than any other portion of our com- 
mon country. For long generations the earth has 
been tilled by the hand of man; the forests have 
been cut away to mere clumps of trees cleared of 
their underbrush; much that was unsightly has been 





fences or mossy stone walls. What 
so dear to the American eye, recall- 
ing domestication and childhood at 
once, as a farm-house, a_hill-side, 
fenced fields, and the sight of feeding herds ;— houses 
which stand a little backward from the village street, 
with blooming orchards stretching behind them, and 
scarlet geraniums flaming in their sleepy old win- 
dows? There is both poetry and romance in the 
old patriarchal house with its numerous family of 
barns, stables, and outhouses. A fragrant smell of 
grain and spicy hay comes from the barn. The cat- 
tle-bells clink and tinkle from the green pastures 
down bythe stream. There are cool shadows beneath 
the elm-trees in front of the house, where the farmer 
often rests an hour at noon, or the children play 
through the long hours of summer. 

The face of nature in New England is considered 
by people who dwell in more tropical and luxuriant 
lands, to be rather sterile and forbidding in its fea- 
tures, thickly scarred with rocks, discouragingly un- 
even, with a thin soil. These characteristics give the 
landscape combinations of beauty not be overlooked 
by the artist, whether he is searching for midwinter 
studies, rare tints of autumn coloring, when all the 
trees are bathed in purple, gold and amber, or 
whether he seeks the clear skies and bright sunlight 
of summer, or sketches the delicate tints, fleecy 
clouds, and faint outlines of spring. 
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THE ALDINE. 








HOLLYHOCKS. 
‘A flaunting, graceless flower!" you say ? 
Ah well! it may be so, 
And still— 
It seems but yesterday, 


That morning long ago! 
I almost see the cottage yet, 
‘The winding path — and Margaret. 


Dew-pearls strung close on cobweb threads, 
Gleamed in the door-yard grass, 

And from the prim-lined garden-beds 
Smiled up to see us pass. 

Sweet, old-time blossoms, greeting thus 

A fairer flower, unenvious. 


We rested in the arbor-shade, 
While through the open door 
Stole bashful sunbeams, half-afraid, 
And played upon the floor; 
Or, bolder grown, with brightness fleet, 
Touched her soft hair and forehead sweet. 


A light-winged breeze sailed gently by; 
The lark's clear note afar 

Through the blue spaces of the sky 
Slid like a falling star; — 

I never saw her look so fair! 

Ah! if 1 told her, would she care ? 


Within a scarlet hollyhock 
A pollen-laden bee 

Deep plunging, made the blossom rock, — 
She flashed a smile at me; 





And with a motion swift and light, 
She caught the silken petals tight. | 
Loud hummed the bee with angry wing, — 
‘* Why thus so ill content ? 
The sweets you sought, poor foolish thing,” 
She said, ‘‘ are all unspent!” 
My heart leaped up to hear her speak, 
A sudden courage dyed my cheek. 


Darling!" I cried, ‘‘O let him fly! 
And take me in his place! 

Fast prisoned in your heart, could I 
Ask any sweeter grace ? 

I could not struggle to be free, 

So dear a jailer holds the key!” 


Her cheek flushed like an opening rose, 
No word her lips did say — 

I saw her little hand unclose, 
The glad bee flew away. 

Ah me! ‘twas forty years ago— 

My hair is gray — yet this I know: 


I've roamed through many garden bowers, 
And blooming fields since then — 
In summer wild-wood gathered flowers, 
And in the mountain glen 
Pulled harebells from the moss-grown rock— 
Yet most I love the hollyhock ! 
— Mary A. P. Stansbury. 
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SNOWING ON PILATUS. 

“NATALIE, Natalie!” The shrill, complaining 
voice roused me from my reading. I glanced down 
the garden-path to where the girl, Natalie, stood 
leaning upon the stone terrace, with her chin upon 
her hands. She was looking away to where Mount 
Pilatus lifted its snow-covered peaks against the 
clouds. A mist covered the highest points of the 
mountain, by which we, down in the valley among 
the vines, knew that it was snowing up there. 

“Natalie, Natalie!” came again the sharp voice 
from the cottage window. The girl down the path 
raised her head and turned slowly toward the house. 

Natalie was only a peasant girl, dressed in the 
quaint costume of the canton—but her crimson 
skirt was fine and soft, and the black velvet of her 
bodice heavy with dainty silver embroideries. Rich, 
heavy silver chains hung from her shoulders and 
fastened at the points of her bodice. The linen that 
folded over her bosom was delicately fine. Her mag- 
nificent dark hair formed a coronal, fastened by bands 
of silver. Broad buckles of silver decorated her 
small though rudely made shoes. Picturesque, in- 
deed, she looked, as she paused for a moment at the 
porch, and shading her eyes with her hand, looked 
once again toward Pilatus. Above the average 
height, exquisitely proportioned—a Madonna-like 
face lighted up by a pair of large, dusky eyes, that 





occasion. Now I saw a new expression in them —I 
could scarcely define the look —fear, sorrow, pain, 
seemed to be mingled there. 

“ Natalie!" called the voice of the invalid within, 
again, this time more pleading than severe. 
: “Tam coming, matrina,” answered the girl, enter- 
Ing the door-way. 
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could grow misty with tears, or sparkle merrily on’ 


“Oh, Natalie,” cried the old woman in a moaning 
voice that reached me through the open door, “it 
is snowing on Pilatus, I know, or you would have an- 
swered me long ago. Will you never forget?” 

“Yes, matrina, it is snowing up there ; forgive me 
for neglecting you, but I cannot help watching it. 
Would heaven I could forget!”” The girl’s voice was 
full of sad pathos, and letting my book slip from my 
listless hands, I fell to wondering what romance, or, 
probably, superstition, was connected with the snow- 
storms of the mountain. I had been lounging here 
for four weeks now, opposite Lucerne —climbing the 
hills or making little voyages about on the four lakes. 
Many a quaint legend had been told me in these 
few weeks by the peasants —told in their odd Aazozs, 
that I was puzzled to understand. Only yesterday, 
an old man, while rowing me across the lake, told me 
how, up among the peaks of Pilatus is a dark, stag- 
nant sheet of water, and there, from Judea, came the 
conscience-stricken Pontius Pilate to commit suicide, 
which he did very properly —but he can never rest, 
and just before the terrible storms which sweep down 
from the mountain, his spirit is seen by the hunters 
who may chance to be in the vicinity of this unholy 
pool, to rise from the water and wash its hands, evi- 
dently in great distress of mind. The only drawback 
to the story was the old man’s adding solemnly, that 
none who saw this apparition escaped death in the 
storm that was sure to follow. Not much encourage- 
ment to go up for the purpose of seeing Pilate. 

“ Will the Herr Freunder join us in partaking ves- 
per-bread ?” said the pleasant voice of Natalie at my 
side. 

I started from my revery, and followed her into 





the long, low living-room where the evening meal | 
| was spread. 


The invalid greeted me with her gentle, dignified, 
“Greetings, sir guest!” a title she always bestowed 
upon me, ignoring all other. I often wondered how 
my old hostess managed to give her voice so sharp a 
tone, as she occasionally did, after hearing her greet 
me. 

Soon after the close of the meal the old lady rose 
to retire, bidding me good-night. I wandered out 
into the garden again, to enjoy the moonlight and a 
cigar. Softly across the water from Lucerne floated 
the sound of bells. The voices of happy singers on 
the lake reached my ear. Pilatus rose cold, white, 
ghostly in the moonlight. Entranced by the almost 
unearthly beauty of the scene before me, I stretched 
myself upon a garden-seat near the terrace to en- 
joy it. 

Suddenly I was startled by hearing a long, sobbing 
sigh near me. Looking up, I saw Natalie leaning her 
arms upon the terrace as I had seen her in the after- 
noon. She was again watching the snow-storm on 
Pilatus. Rising, I went to her side. 

“Good evening, Natalie! Why so sad, Freund- 
chen?” 

She raised her large eyes; they were full of sorrow 
and pain. 

“It snows to-night on Pilatus,” she answered, 
tremulously. 

“ But why should it grieve you? 
men. 

To my surprise she dropped her head upon the 
stone-work and gave way to a stormy, passionate 
burst of tears. I did not speak or strive to comfort 
her for a few moments. She was sobbing out some 
grief long pent up. Presently I took her hand and 
led her to the seat I had just left, and as she grew 
calmer, I said: 

“Come, Natalie, little friend, confide in me; 
me what grief is so troubling your young heart.” 

“Oh, sir, it is so hard to bear; they say I will for- 
get it by and by; but I never shall, I never shall.” 
Her voice rose excitedly over the last sentence. 

“Tell me what it is that you cannot forget, dear 
Natalie.” 

“Yes, I will tell you. You have been down the 
lake and over the St. Gotthard Pass— you know just 
how fair it is on the other side the mountains. I was 
born over there. I am an Italian, then, by birth — 
but oh, I love the Schweiz, the beautiful home of 
my adoption. Only the mountain over there — Pila- 
tus—lI hate, hate and curse the dreadful mountain !”’ 
She shuddered and sighed heavily. 

“Madre died when I was born, and the dear Swiss 
matrina who took me to her heart and made me 
her godchild the day my mother died, brought me 
here to her home to be her daughter. She had a son 
then — oh, he was so fair and gentle and brave in the 


Will you not tell 


tell 


bride. 
I was in a heaven of peace and gladness. 
went by, and we were counting by hours—the time 
was so near for our marriage. 
one morning, saying he would take his last hunt; 
because after he had a wife he could be allowed no 
more such freedom. 
hunt. 


work in a passion of tears. 
ingly, in mine —but what could I say to the young 
stricken heart? 
waiting for her to grow quiet. 


gether; and oh, he was fairer and nobler and braver 
as a man, when the years had passed, and I stood 
beside him a tall maiden —a woman by reason of my 
love for him, my brave, my lost Franz. He took me 
to his heart one day and told me I was to be his 
His mother smiled and blessed us. And I— 
The days 


He laughingly left us 


He went away to -Pilatus to 
He never —came— back.” 

The girl rose, fiercely clasping her hands together. 
“ The terrible storm-spirit took him in its embrace; 


he is lying up there in the snow, and every storm is 
burying him deeper from me. 
has been sleeping there —and I have been watching 
down here. Mein Gott, mein Gott ! mein Franz, mein 


A year to-night he 


Franz!” 
And again she leaned her head upon the stone- 
I took her hand, sooth- 


I only held her cold hand, silently 
Presently she raised 
her head. 

“ Forgive me for intruding my grief upon you, but 
it has beena relief. I have never shed tears since he 
left us, until to-night ; the horrible pain seems to be 
softened in my heart through these tears. I thank 


you for your patience. I must go into the house— 
good-night.” j 


“ Good-night, Natalie. Gott sec mit dir!” 

She bowed her beautiful head an instant at my 
words, and then glided away. I sat down to think 
over the story I had just heard. Cruel Pilatus! It 
did not look so fair as it had an hour ago. So musing, 
I must have fallen asleep. When I roused, the moon 
was still shining, though with a fainter light. I was 
about to rise and return to the house, when, chancing 
to glance toward the terrace, I saw some one leaning 
against it. Wasit Natalie again? I looked closely. 
It wasa man. I rose and approached him. He started 
at my footstep on the paved walk, and turned full 
toward me. A tall, noble-looking fellow—though 
I could see even in the dim light that his face was 
pale and thin. Something inspired me with a strange 
idea; before I knew what I would say, I exclaimed, 

“It is Franz—xzcht wahr ?” 

The man came to my side, hastily. 

“Yes, I am Franz; but who are you? 
recognize you. And—and— Natalie. 
does she live?” 

“Yes, she lives, but believes you dead. 
you get here?” 

«She loves me still— waits for me?” 

“Ves, yes: 

“ My mother?” 

“Lives, and only needs to know you live, to be 
restored to health.” 

“ Nun Gott set Dank!” And the strong head sank 
down just where Natalie’s had been an hour before— 
and he cried and sobbed for joy. After a little we 
sat down together upon the garden-seat, and Franz 
told me how he had been caught in the storm, and 
nearly died ; was rescued by the hunters— had brain- 
fever in the peasant’s hut they had taken him to; 
had lain several months weak in mind and body; at 
last rallied, and, by slow degrees, recovered; but the 
year had passed, nearly, before he was fit to start for 
home. He had reached it, fearing, hoping, and when 
he reached the garden, had been utterly broken in 
heart lest he was to find them all dead—or shock 
them to death by appearing to them, his dear ones. 
This was his story. Then I told him all about Natalie 
and his mother; and, having made him promise to 
be patient and wait my return, I went to the house 
to call Natalie. The red morning light was just 
breaking over the hills. Natalie opened her door as 
I approached it. She looked a little pale- 

“ Dear child,” began I, gently ; ‘some one who saw 
your dear Franz is here, and would like to speak with 
you of him.” 

“Yes, dear friend, I dreamed of Franz; let us go 
and I will see this visitor.” 

I took her hand and led her to the garden. 
stood turned from us. I led her to his side. 
looked up. He opened his arms. 

“Franz!” 

“ Natalie !” 

She lay clasped to his heart. They spoke no word. 
I saw their trembling, clasping arms, and bowed 


I do not 
Is she well — 


How did 


Franz 
She 








childhood days when we studied and played to- 


heads. I turned away. I could not look upon their 























unutterable joy. 1 leaned my old head down upon 
the terrace and wept. 

Well! We are going to have a wedding in the 
garden to-day. I shall give away the bride. Franz, 
the bridegroom, is busy making wreaths for the ter- 
race —and Natalie flits here and there, touching and 


retouching, after the mother, who forgets she is an 
invalid. 


I hear Natalie singing—“Ach die Welt ist so schon.” | 


— Fenno Douglas. 
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DORE'S BIBLE PICTURES. 


PERHAPS the greatest art-work of Paul Gustave 
Doré is his illustration of the Bible which appeared 
in England in 1866. This series of pictures is of the 
highest excellence, and reflects the greatest credit 
upon the artist. No other book affords such scope 
for the pencil as the Bible, since its themes are the 
sublimest and most profound possible, touching 
every phase of human existence, and often recording 
superhuman experiences. Doré appears to have ac- 
complished with his brush what the ablest commen- 
tators have undertaken with the pen. 
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CHRIST BLESSING THE CHILDREN. — Dore. 


The beautiful picture which represents the people 
bringing unto Christ their little children, “that he 
should put his hands on them, and pray,” illustrates 
the thirteenth verse of the nineteenth chapter of St. 
Matthew. When the disciples rebuked the people for 
bringing the little children, he said: “Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto me; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid his 
hands on them, and departed thence.” 

The taking down of the cross of Christ is a graphic 
picture, giving us the artist’s idea of that solemn 
event in the crucifixion: Joseph of Arimathea, an 
honorable counselor, went in boldly unto Pilate, and 
craved the body of Jesus. Pilate marveled if he 
were already dead, and he gave the body to Joseph. 
And he brought fine linen, and took him down, and 
wrapped him in the linen ! 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R. A. 





artist of modern times. No one ever told of dumb- 
animal life on canvas as he did, or aided more toward 
producing that refinement of feeling in reference to 
the brute creation, which is a characteristic of our 
time. He has invested all of our domestic animals 
with an air of poetry and romance, doing a noble and 
heroic work in preaching the doctrines of humanity 
toward them. It has been happily said that he was 
“ The Shakspeare of the world of dogs.” 


** Mourn, all dumb things, for whom his skill found voice, 
Knitting ‘twixt them and us undreamt-of ties, 
Till men could in their silent joy rejoice, 
And read the sorrow in their wistful eyes.” 

Edwin Landseer was born in London on the 7th of 
March, 1802, the third son of John Landseer, an asso- 
ciate engraver to the Royal Academy. He came ofa 
family of artists, having two brothers who have at- 
tained eminence — Thomas, the engraver, who has 
admirably reproduced many of his brother's pictures ; 
and Charles, who is a member of the Royal Academy. 


THIs great English artist died at his house in St.{| Edwin commenced drawing animals at five years of 


John’s Wood, London, on the 1st of October, 1873. 
He passed away full of years and honors, having at- 


tained to a more wide-spread popularity than any! 


age; he exhibited pictures in the Academy at thir- 
teen, in the year 1815; and has been absent but seven 
times cown to 1870, when he exhibited five pictures! 
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Thus for half a century have his pictures been a lead- 
ing attraction at the Royal Academy in London. At 
the age of twenty-four he was elected an associate, a 
distinction shared only by Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Mr. Millais. He received the honor of knighthood 
in 1850, and, when Sir Charles Eastlake died, was 
offered the presidency of the Royal Academy, which 
he declined. He never married, but it is supposed he 
might, if he had seen fit, have become the husband of 
the late Duchess of Bedford, who died at Nice in 1853, 
and to whom he gave many of his most admirable 
sketches. He was in the habit of passing a large 
part of each autumn with the duchess at her seat, the 





Doune, in Scotland. The Duchess of Abercorn now 
has many of Landseer’s sketches; and it is thought | 
more of his paintings can be found within a radius of | 
twenty-five miles of Manchester than anywhere else. | 
There is hardly a lover of art in Europe or America | 
who does not cherish some engraving of a dog, a 
horse, or a stag, which has become as familiar through | 
the magic of the great dead painter's brush, as the 
faces of famous human beings. He gave his euljects | 
so much simplicity, breadth, and dramatic action, | 
that they at once became popular; and he was always | 
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THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. — Dore. 


happy in the choice of his subjects. Such pictures 
as “The Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” “A 
Distinguished Member of the Humane Society,” 
“ Dignity and Impudence,” “Three Members of the 
Temperance Society,” “Laying Down the Law,” 
“There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet,” and others, are 
universally known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The first-named picture is considered one of Land- 
seer’s masterpieces, and is in the Sheepshanks col- 
lection at South Kensington. Ruskin says this pic- 
ture ranks as a high work of art, and stamps its 
author “as the man of mind.” 


‘* He sought the shieling of the shepherd dead, 
Beside whose bier nor man nor woman weeps ; 
Only the colly lays his faithful head 
Upon the coffin, where his master sleeps. 


’ Up with St. Bernard's searchers of the snow, 
The good monks’ good dogs, in the drifts was he ; 
Or, where the wild white horses, foaming, go, 
With brave Newfoundland saving life from sea. 


Or where the lordly bloodhound with pricked ear 
And scent suspicious, watches for his lord, 
At the locked door, from whose sill, trickling clear, 
The blood bespeaks surprise and treacherous sword." 


Among the great works of this distinguished artist 
are the four lions, designed after his models, at the 
base of the Nelson monument, Trafalgar Square, 
London. These animals are well posed, and have 
calmness and dignity. Landseer has left some great 
contemporaneous painters of animals, as M. Troyon 
and Mlle. Rosa Bonheur in France, and M. Joseph 
Stevens in Belgium, but no other painter has en- 
dowed animals with equal refinement and sensibility. 
As the poet justly says: 





** Whatever growth of art may grace our time, 
His still shall hold its place — apart — alone ; 
Others as high by other roads may climb, 
None can be widelier loved, or worthier known.” 


The funeral of Sir Edwin Landseer took place at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, famous as the burial-place of 
‘great artists and warriors, on the 11th of October. 
The Queen placed a wreath of flowers upon his cof- 
fin, as “a tribute of friendship and admiration for 
| great talents.” The grave is but a few feet from 
‘those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
| Benjamin West, Joseph Mallord William Turner, and 
‘not far from that of Sir Christopher Wren, 
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A FAMILIAR AIR. 


For centuries the folks-songs of Germany have 
flowed like a great melodious wave through the life 
of the common people. Even in the time of Tacitus 
it was said: 

‘In our German minstrel-grove 
Sing, to whom the gift belongs; 
Then 'tis life and then 'tis joyance, 
When each tree resounds with songs !"’ 
and through the centuries which have passed since 
then, the folks-songs have lived and flourished, com- 
ing down from generation to generation, and faith- 
fully picturing the history of the people, their vic- 
tories and defeats, their loves and hatreds, their joys 
and sorrows. The time when the folks-songs were 
the richest and the most influential was during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when they formed 


THE ALDINE. 


SSeS 


a powerful ally to the works of the Reformation. 
The number of songs which sprung forth at that 
time is almost incredible. Unwritten, they passed 
from mouth to mouth, and were sung and chanted in 
every household; and, although the names of the 
authors were almost always unknown, the songs 
gained a hold on the people which no power on earth 
could break. They loved these songs, and sung them 
from morning till evening, and their simple hearts 
believed what they sang. 

Three hundred years earlier these folks-songs were 
of a more poetical character than during the stern 
age of the Reformation. When Walter von der 
Vogelweide and Heinrich Frauenlob, and all the 
great band of minne-singers were filling the whole 
land with their delicious songs of love and valor, 
and wandering students and apprentices were sing- 
ing through the streets of every village, then was the 


PET BIRD.—AFTER Miss M. E. EDWARDS. 


time when the minstrel was a welcome guest at 
every door, and no festival in palace or cottage was 
complete without him. 

In later times the great poets have all brought 
lordly gifts in honor of their elder brothers of song. 
With what tenderness and grace Goethe character- 
izes the ancient minstrel in his well-known ballad. 
After refusing the reward of a golden chain from the 
monarch’s hand, the gray-haired singer says: 


‘* I sing as the happy warbler sings, 
Among the green boughs dwelling ; 
My song its own full guerdon brings, 
Warm from my bosom swelling. 
Yet—if I might—this boon be mine — 
Give me a draught of thy best wine 
In pure gold beaker sparkling." 


If tears were brought to the eyes of fair ladies by 
gray-haired minstrels, as the story tells us, how must 
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| beloved, the maiden with downcast eyes, and his 
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A FAMILIAR AIR.—AFTER ROSSLER. 


their hearts have been touched when the singer was | hands sweep the strings of his guitar only to tell his | 
young and handsome! Look at the scene in our en-| love. Is he a bold lover, already sure of acceptance, 
graving after the German artist, Réssler. A German | singing 
interior of the fourteenth century is represented, evi-| 

dently a room in some lordly castle, judging from | 

the rich tapestry on the walls, the heavy tankard and | 

wine service of the table, and all the costly acca) or is his passion still hidden and unrecognized, find- 
sories of the apartment. The sparkling contents of a| ing utterance in uncertain strains, suggestive, but | 
“pure gold beaker” await the youthful minstrel as a| timorous: 
reward, and it would seem, from the downcast looks 
meeting his eager upturned eyes, that the heart of 
the fair maiden is his also. 

How natural and pretty is the listening position of 
the youngest girl. She hears the sweet story of love 
as a thing afar off, whose shadow is thrown back-} 
ward toward her advancing footsteps, but which she | 
has not yet entered. The quiet face of the old lady 
with the distaff tells the other side of the story. She 
listens quietly and knowingly to the recital of love’s 
passion, for her a tale that is told. The young singer 
himself thinks neither of the old lady nor the child. 
His whole soul is buried in the contemplation of his 


‘* Fair greeting to thee, gentle maid, 
Thou chosen of my heart?” 


‘* A beautiful maiden has stolen 
My heart away from me; 
But, among all beautiful maidens, 
Who knows who she may be?” 
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THORWALDSEN'S BAS-RELIEFS—DAY AND NIGHT. 
WHICH is most beautiful, Day, or Night, 
The Queen of Shadows, or Queen of Light ? 
The joyous, laughing, graceful Day, 
Scattering flowers in her way; 
Teaching the cherub-hand so fair 
The torch of life and love to bear; 
Those truthful lips, those earnest eyes 














In which no shadow of doubt e’er lies; 


Those pinions strong, of hope and joy, 
Heaven-ward bearing her guileless boy ; 

The gentle brow, the waving hair, 

And garments floating light as air ; 

Oh, she is most beautiful, she most fair, 

And the Queen of Light shall the laurel wear. 


But the calm, still Night, with brow serene, 

With closed eyelid and saintly mien, 

With head meekly bowed, as in vesper prayer, 
Gently upborne by the evening air, 

She tenderly keepeth under the heaven 

The precious charge which to her hath been given 
Lovingly, trustingly fallen to rest, 

Without a fear, on their mother's breast. 

Her limbs are drooping, and folded her wing, 
The chaplet of poppies deep slumber doth bring. 
Yet she feareth naught, for an angel-band 
Leadeth her safe through the spirit-land ; 

And the murmured lay of the sleeping one 

Is, Father in Heaven, Thy will be done. 


Float softly on, O holy Night! 
Float on, thou lovely Queen of Light! 
‘The crown shall be thine with the opening flowers ; 
But rest on Night with the shaded hours. 
— Lina Hayden. 
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SOUL-DAYS. 
THOUGHT hath her days, and Memory hath her days, 
And Feeling hers; soul-days I call them all, 
The heart's sweet Sabbaths, that no secular call 
Drags to the worldly level, or betrays 
To half-observance. Then life's angel lays 
His higher claim upon us, and the wall 
Dividing sense and spirit grows so thin, 
It permeates the air, without — within, 
And we breathe freer. 


Heaven, perhaps, is made 
Of days like these, only the touch of sin 
Is washed off by the death-dew, and the shade 
Of earth-perplexing labors cannot dim 
The soul's clear vision; or a hope delayed 
Detain the lingering feet that climb to Him. 
—Anne F. Bradley. 
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A GHOSTLY LODGING. 

On a cold winter evening, in the year 18—, a 
young girl, leading a little boy by the hand, emerged 
from a grove into a lonely road leading to the village 
of Milford. 

It had been snowing nearly all the afternoon, and 
though the storm had now ceased, the heavy drifts 
made the roads almost impassable. From time to 
time, a keen, cutting wind swept down the street, 
driving the snow in all directions. The girl, a vigor- 
ous country lass of eighteen, struggled blindly on a 
few moments, then paused breathless. 

‘‘T wonder where we are,” she said. 

“Don’t stop to think where we are,” 
brother. “ Just push on.” 

“But we can't get home to-night,” continued the 
girl, resolutely. ‘We shall be buried in these drifts 
pretty soon. If there was some farm-house near, 
they’d take us in for the night.” 

“T see none round here,” said the boy, straining 
his bright eyes in every direction. 

Suddenly Helen Wilson uttered an exclamation of 
joy. “See, Robbie, there is a house just at the turn- 
ing of the road? We'll go in there.” 

“But it looks so queer—no lights or anything,” 
said the boy, uneasily. 

“Perhaps they’re all abed. Never mind, we must 
rouse them up, if we don’t want to freeze to death,” 
said Helen, giving vent to her fears. 

Painfully they struggled on, till they paused at 
length in front of the house. The boy looked up, 
and uttered a low cry of dread. “Sister, it’s the 
Haunted House! The house where that lady was 
killed several years ago. Nobody dares to go near 
it. Come right away!” 

“Nonsense!” said Helen, firmly. “If this is the 
place, we are a good long distance from any other 
house. Come, Robbie, it’s our only chance.” 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” said the boy, the courage 
that had sustained him hitherto giving way to his 
superstitious terrors. ‘See how wild and lonely it 
looks! And the lady walks there every night, they 
say!” 

“Robert, we are going in here,” replied Helen, 
firmly. “There are no ghosts, foolish boy. We shall 
die if we keep on. Come with me, this moment!” 

The boy obeyed. With difficulty they clambered 
over the fence, half-buried in snow, and waded up 
the garden toward the house. Helen laid her hand 
on the door. It yielded, after a few resolute pushes, 
and, shuddering inwardly, she entered with her 
brother the ill-omened house. Both stood silent a 
moment. But for the moaning wind, and a myste- 
rious rustling sound at intervals, the broad, empty 
hall was still as death. 

“Come, Robert,” said Helen, recovering herself, 
‘““we musn’t stand here.” As she spoke, she led the 
way to the large parlors, opening off the hall. The 
moon shone brightly through the lofty casement, 
revealing rooms stripped bare of pictures, curtains, 
of every vestige of furniture. The snow had drifted 
through the numerous broken panes, and lay in white 
heaps on the floor. Poor Helen’s heart sank at the 
dismal picture. But she kept up her courage for 
his sake, and turning to him, said as cheerfully as 
she could, “Come, dear, we must go up-stairs. The 
upper rooms may not be stripped so bare as these.” 

“Oh, not up-stairs where the murder was done — 
not up-stairs, Helen!” pleaded the boy. 

“We must —we shall freeze to death if we stand 
here !” 

“ But if we should happen into that room?” 

“We'll come out again,” said Helen, a shudder be- 


lying the careless courage of her tones. “Come, 
Robert.” 


replied her 





As she spoke, they ascended the stairs, At the 
head of the long winding stairway was a massive 
oaken door. 

They paused here a moment, while an indefinable 
nervous thrill passed through both. 

“Try the other rooms first,” whispered Robert. 

Like shadows they stole along the hall, entering 
chamber after chamber, only to find theni bare and 
desolate as the rooms below. 

“What shall we do?” asked Robert, as they de- 
scended the second broad stairway, and approached 
the door they had encountered first. 

“God only knows,” said poor Helen, who was be- 
ginning to be sorely discouraged. ‘It’s best to keep 
moving at any rate. We will just try this door.” As 
she spoke, she laid her hand on the knob, hesitated 
a moment, then turned it softly. A smothered cry 
broke from both as they looked in. 

No glare of moonlight here, revealing naked deso- 
lation, as in the other rooms! Through the half- 
closed curtains stole a ghastly uncertain light. in 
which the surrounding objects were dimly outlined. 
A massive bedstead stood in one corner, its curtains 
drooping heavily as a funeral pall. The atmosphere 
was damp and oppressive — muffled whispers seemed 
to stir the air, and dark, threatening forms to lurk in 
every corner. The brother and sister stood clasping 
each other’s hands, and gazing fearfully about them, 


‘* The while some secret inspiration sa‘d 
This chamber is the ghostly !'" 


Suddenly the wind came shrieking up the stairs. It 
sounded like the death-cry of some poor haunted 
soul. 

“Oh, Helen, Helen, come away !”’ cried Robert, in 
a frantic voice. Helen grew calm at once; she 
stooped and pressed his cheek tenderly to hers. 

“ Be quiet, dear Robbie —that was only the wind. 
We cannot leave this room— it’s our only chance of 
life. There is no danger.” 

Robert clung tightly to his sister, till he heard her 
gentle voice again. 

“ Robbie, have you any matches? Here are candles, 
if we could only light them.” 

“ Yes, in my pocket,” whispered the boy; and ina 
moment more Helen had lighted one of the tall 
candles. Her next step was to bolt the door—to 
draw the window-curtains close. Then she glanced 
around, her eye brightening as it fell on the old- 
fashioned fire-place in the corner. 

“ How fortunate!” she exclaimed. “ Here is wood 
for a fire! Now, my poor child, you will have a 
chance to warm you.” 

In a few moments a cheerful fire was blazing on 
the hearth. 

“How queer it is, sister,” said Robert, suddenly, 
though in a subdued and rather nervous voice; “how 
queer it is this should be the only room left fur- 
nished! Do you really suppose —” 

“Hush!” said Helen; “don’t talk about it.” 

“Why, I’m not afraid now, Helen. I wonder,” in 
a louder tone, “what did become of the old squire? 
They say he escaped abroad and hasn’t been heard 
from since. Wasn’t he a wicked man to kill his poor 
wife ?” 

“Was she young?” Helen asked. 

“Not much older’n you, and real beautiful, Deacon 
Wise says. He killed her one night,” his voice sink- 
ing to an awe-struck whisper, “stabbed her with a 
knife. Oh, Helen, do look under the bed!” 

“T thought you wern’t afraid, Robbie —” forcing a 
laugh. “ There’s nothing here to hurt you, dear. I 
wish I had a good supper for you; but, seeing | 
haven't, you’d better go right to sleep.” As she 
spoke she approached the bed. 

“But I can’t sleep there!’ said Robbie, with a 
shudder. 

“ No, dear; you can wrap yourself up warm in these 
blankets, and lie down by the fire if you wish. They 
are fearfully moth-eaten, but I guess they'll keep 
you warm.” 

“ But you—you don’t take any care of yourself,” 
said Robert, in a tone of loving remonstrance. 

“Oh, I’m going to attend to myself now,” said 
Helen, as she wrapped the blankets warmly round 
him. “I shall sit up the rest of the night in this big 
arm-chair. Here, put your head on this cushion. 
Now, don’t speak another word. Good-night, and 
pleasant dreams.” 

It was after midnight. The fire still glowed on the 
hearth, and the candle cast a faint flickering light 





through the room. Robert, exhausted by the day’s 
fatigue and suffering, slept profoundly. Helen re- 





clined in the great arm-chair opposite—her eyes 
closed, her cheeks resting on the soft folds of the 
blanket in which she had wrapped herself. : 

Suddenly she sat up in her chair, looking around 
her with a wild, confused glance. In a moment she 
realized where she was. A frightful picture rose 
before her; she shuddered, and made a half-motion 
to rise. She would feel less lonely if she stretched 
herself by Robbie’s side. Just then she heard a 
stealthy footstep on the stairs! 

Helen sat, with her head turned toward the door, 
perfectly rigid with fear. She never moved, only 
clasped the arm of her chair more convulsively. 
Then she heard the footsteps passing along the hall, 
and echoing on the stairway overhead. 

She drew a long breath now, and put up her hand 
mechanically to her forehead. A cold dew covered 
it, and she was shivering from head to foot. 

Hark! The footsteps again, approaching the door! 
They ceased —a hand tried the lock! 

There was a pause of a moment, perhaps, but it 
seemed an eternity to her. Then a voice exclaimed, 
in a deep groan, “Oh, my God!” The intense hol- 
low bitterness of those tones sent the blood back 
with a rush to Helen’s heart; she gave a low shud- 
dering sob, and her head dropped on her bosom. 
The footsteps receded, softly as they came. 

Helen rose, and, with a wild glance around her, 
tottered toward the place where Robbie lay. She 
dropped down beside him, and with a faint moan 
embraced him with one trembling arm. 


“Oh, Helen! how good it seems to see the sun- 
shine again !” 

Robert was bustling about, his spirits quite restored 
by a good night’s rest, and the cheerful morning 
light streaming into the room. 

“ You look dreadfully pale, Helen—I don’t believe 
you slept so well as I did. See, our clothes are quite 
dry. Quite an adventure we've had, haven’t we? I 
wonder if father and mother worried about us.” 

‘They probably thought we stayed at Aunt Lydia's, 
like sensible beings,” said Helen. “ Dress yourself 
quick, Robbie —it is time we were on our way.” 

Half-an-hour later they were toiling through the 
snowy streets again. After trudging along some 
time, they heard the sound of sleigh-bells approach- 
ing them. 

“Oh, it’s Mr. Jones, Helen,” cried Robert, joyfully ; 
“he’ll take us home.” 

“Why, it’s Nell Wilson and her brother,” ex- 
claimed the farmer, checking his horse. ‘What 
upon airth—” 

“Oh, Mr. Jones, take us in, and we'll tell you all 
about it!” said Helen, half-crying with excitement 
and exhaustion. ‘ We are almost dead!” 

On the way to Milford they told him their story. 

“So you slept in the Haunted House, eh ?— pretty 
plucky! And you heerd a voice, Helen, eh?” 

“Oh yes; and I’m sure, now, it was some poor mad 
creature!” said Helen, earnestly. ‘Oh, Mr. Jones, 
do search the house at once!” 

“'Um—well! I doubt if we'd find anything. 
Some things can’t be explained, Helen.” 

But Helen’s entreaties were not unavailing. That 
very afternoon a party of men, headed by Deacon 
Wise, drove up in front of the house. While a few 
remained outside as “guard,” the rest entered, and 
began their search. The “ghost-chamber ” was ex- 
plored at length. Old Deacon Wise stood near the 
bed, describing in solemn tones the awful tragedy 
that took place there, when a loud exclamation was 
heard from the other end of the hall. 

“It’s Dan— Dan Withers!” cried a young fellow; 
“he’s found something!” All rushed with one accord 
toward the place where young Withers stood. “ What 
is it, Dan?” they cried, eagerly. 

Dan pointed with his finger through the half-open 
door. There was something lying in the corner. A 
great silence fell upon them as they followed him in. 

There, a little way from the window, lay an old 
gray-haired man, stretched on his side. His face was 
turned from them —they could just discern his flow- 
ing, silver beard. He lay quite stiff and motionless— 
all guessed at once that the warmth of life had left 
those aged limbs. 

The old deacon was the first to rally. He went up 
and laid his hand on the man’s shoulder; then shook 
it lightly. Placing his hand under the bearded chin, 
he turned it gently to the light. 

“It’s the old squire himself!” said he, solemnly, 
“He’s dead—frozen stiff! May the Lord have had 
mercy on his soul!” — Chara Broughton. 
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MUSIC. 


THE DECLINE OF THE OPERA. 


THE traditional New Zealander, perched upon the crumbling 
abutment of London Bridge, pondering the ruins of St. Paul's, has 
a parallel in the ancient New Yorker, wandering gloomily around 
the Battery, lamenting the decline of the opera. Each sees what 
has not actually occurred, though neither event is beyond the 
reach of possibility. THE ALDINE is not as old as the nineteenth 
century, and makes no claims for admission to the ‘‘ Bald-Headed 
Club.”" It can hardly, therefore, sympathize very heartily with the 
croakers who think the opera died by transplantation from Castle 
Garden to the higher and more frigidly fashionable up-town lati- 
tudes. But it does see that the opera is not all that it should be, 
nor is it sure that the lament of Castle Garden may not have some 
degree of appropriateness, even this season, when we are supposed 
to be having the opera ‘‘in a style,’’ as the advertisements grandil- 
oquently announce, ‘‘ of unprecedented magnificence.” 

The two companies were heralded with a flourish of trumpets 
more astounding than the noisy march in ‘‘ Faust;"’ and columns 
of displayed advertisements in the daily papers exalted the virtues 
respectively of the one at the expense of the other. Each claimed 
the greatest living Jrima-donna, the most remarkable tenors, the 
best of baritones, and a host of lesser lights, in small-caps, whose 
excellence is known better by print than by actual audience. 

Our friend at the Battery felt little encouragement from what he 
facetiously styled ‘‘ managerial balderdash."’ He even spoke so 
unguardedly as to insinuate that operatic reputations are made and 
lost in the papers, and that managers understand the necessity of 
investing their money where it will do the most good—with the 
‘‘critics."’ Far be it from us to admit the truth of this caustic in- 
dictment. Old age has soured the ‘‘ ancient’s"’ disposition, blunted 
his perceptive faculties, and, in this era of enterprise, he fails to 
appreciate the relation of the puff-direct to legitimate business. 

The two companies under the two Maxes—Strakosch and 
Maretzek— opened about the same time, and unfortunately just 
in season to catch the surge and swell of the financial wave which 
originated among the ‘‘ brokers and breakers"’ of Wall Street 
Strakosch had the Academy of Music—a decided advantage in 
point of location. Maretzek braved the Grand Opera House, 
which has not been recognized as the resort of Euterpe. At least, 
fashionable New York was not present at the christening, and it is 
with things as with men and women, they were as well out of the 
world as out of the fashion. 

Of the rival Jrime-donne, Strakosch has Nilsson. ‘The ‘‘ ancient” 
was willing to admit that Sweden had earned the gratitude of the 
musical world in producing a Jenny Lind and a Nilsson in the 
same century, but then he spoilt the concession by making invidi- 
ous comparisons somewhat to the detriment of the latter. These 
we were unable to combat, not having been issued when the 
Swedish Nightingale was caught up by Barnum, and made Genin 
the hatter famous by his fabulous expenditure for a choice of 
boxes on the opening night. 

(We digress a little, parenthetically to state that the Barnum who 
is now making his thirtieth or fortieth ‘farewell tour,” with an 
‘‘unparalleled show,” which cost, of course, more than enough to 
pay the national debt, is the very same Barnum recalled by the 
‘‘ancient,”’ with all of his early capacity for adorning the truth 
with a halo of exaggeration which draws unnumbered thousands, 
and sends no one away disappointed.) ; 

That Nilsson is among the most notable of a half-dozen prime- 
donne who have ever visited America, we think there can be no 
reasonable question. Her voice has richness and depth, with a 
perfection in execution rarely acquired. Add to this a remarkable 
dramatic power, and the solution of her strength in controlling her 
large audiences is easy. The opera is itself an anomaly, for in 
real life people do not sing themselves into a passion, make love in 
musical measure, or die to the slow and jerky music of their own 
voices. Plain John Smith does not thrust his rapier into vulgar 
William Jones, with his throat distended to attain the applause- 
catching chest C. Wherefore, when an operatic vocalist, despite 
the trammels of time and tune, can evince a dramatic power that 
sways her hearers, she may be accounted great; and this is emi- 
nently true of Nilsson. Nor does she lose in interest by her pro- 
tracted stay with us. In voice and action she seems richer and 
freer than a year ago. 

Of the other established members of this troupe little‘need be 
said. Annie Louise Cary sings and acts with an intelligence and 
warmth that are refreshing in these days when the ratio of brains 
to voice is sadly disproportioned. America has no reason to be 
ashamed of such productions as she, the Pattis, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Adelaide Phillipps, and Minnie Hauck, who are “ native 
and to the manner born."’ Mons. Capoul, the tenor of last season, 
does not impress us favorably. Less mannerism and a more con- 
scientious regard for the music would make him more acceptable. 
In ‘‘ Faust,” as the impassioned lover of ‘‘ Margherita,’’ and in 
‘*Mignon,” he has free scope for his Frenchisms, and we wish he 
had less opportunity of showing what is, after all, only a kind of 
emasculated sentiment which detracts from his best, and oftentimes 
really commendable musical efforts. 

Of the new soprani, Mlle. Ostava Torriani, born in Germany, 
though of Swedish parents, has made a decided sensation. By the 
illness of Mile. Maresi, called at short notice to take the leading 
part, Lucy Ashton, in ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” she gave the 
audience a genuine and delightful surprise. With, perhaps, less 
of artistic finish in execution, she has a more sympathetic voice 
than Maresi. It is, moreover, young and fresh, and capable of 

still greater development. 

Campanini, ticketed from Europe as the legitimate successor of 
Mario (how many Marios have landed on our shores and vanished 
after a first appearance !), is, in truth, a tenor of unusual merit. 
He belies the commonly accepted attributes of the usual operatic 
tenor (tall, awkward, and with a voice rivaled in slenderness only 
by the legs), and is short, thickset, firmly knit together, with a 
manly voice and well-developed calves, that walk the stage with 
decision and empressement. We missed both the exquisite sweet- 
ness and execrable acting of Brignoli— getting in their place a 
melodious voice, warm and impassioned, full and clear, especially 
in the head register, and dashing at the chest C with a courage 


climate seemed to have dealt unfairly with him, but there can be no 
question that the popular verdict is in his favor, and that he may 
imitate Nilsson by investing his earnings in American real estate, 
and settle down to a life’s work among us. We make a similar sug- 
gestion to Signors Maurel and Nannetti. The first possesses one 
of the most noble baritone voices we have heard in many years. If 
Santley is to be accepted as a standard, we prefer it to his, for it is 
not dwarfed by coldness or apparent carelessness in the delivery. 

Nannetti is deficient somewhat in strength in the lower register, 
but in all other respects his voice and manner are exceedingly 
agreeable. In concerted pieces the roundness and delicacy of his 
tones are in happy contrast to the guttural harshness too common 
on the operatic stage. 

Thus having disposed of the principal artists seriatim, not much 
remains to be said. For why try the patience of our readers with 
an account of the ‘‘ ancient and honorables"’ who comprise the 
chorus, and belong, we are sure, to the 


‘*Few, the immortal ones 
Who were not born to die?" 


Our fathers heard them in their youth at Castle Garden, and our 
children’s children will doubtless recognize in them the familiar 
forms of those of whom their’ grandfathers were wont to speak in 
‘73. Signor E. Muzio handles the orchestra well; but we wonder 
that its music is not perfect, since the score must be more familiar 
to most of the players than their bibles: and we mean no reflection 
upon their fireside piety. 

Of Maretzek's rival house, Lucca was the bright particular star 
and chief musical reliance. She is the equal of Nilsson, though 
different in style. Mlle. Ilma di Murska, the new soprano, may 
be said to have taken the town by storm by her marvelous skill in 
execution. She sings like a bird, with somewhat of a bird's voice, 
deficient in fullness and color. Tamberlik, once a tenor of world- 
wide reputation, evinced much of his old excellence and fire. At 
times his voice attained the most brilliant effects, and there are a 
distinctness in his enunciation and purity in the delivery of each 
tone that still maintain his right to supremacy. His manly pres- 
ence and vigor still gain him the quick and ready appreciation of 
his hearers. His voice, however, could not always be depended 
upon, and while there was no lack of energy in his dramatic work, 
the ¢remolo in his notes told a tale of better days that will never 
come back. 

We know a distinguished clergyman whose name is in every- 
body's mouth, whose special prayer is that Providence will give 
him grace to know when his powers begin to fail and to retire from 
the pulpit rather than to preach on through mediocrity to the im- 
becility of exhausted old age. It should be the prayer of some 
singers whom the public know without our naming them, to prefer 
the fame of their great days to the paltry shekels gleaned now on 
the strength of a former reputation. 

Jamet has a noble voice and is a most valuable member of the 
company. The troupe having had a fair introduction here, will 
make a successful tour through the provinces, taking Havana par- 
ticularly in its route, where Tamberlik will meet his old friends and 
receive his most cordial welcome. 

With two Italian companies in New York, to contest also the 
general operatic field, it took more than ordinary courage to organ- 
ize a troupe to give English opera, or more properly opera in Eng- 
lish; for of English operas we have few available, and those not of 
the best. Wallace, Balfe, and our own Bristow have done some 
things in that line, but the public seem to prefer rather the Italian 
and German operas with imbecile translations that are enough to 
superinduce idiocy in the performers. And yet this very prefer- 
ence drives really meritorious composers into Italy to acquire the 
language and reach the musical public through that medium which 
it seems to like all the better because not understood. We have 
just heard that George Carter (one of that noted quartet of Carter 
Brothers, who in Toronto, New York and London, have earned 
a more than local reputation), after successfully producing a can- 
tata on Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” has gone to Italy to finish his 
opera of ‘‘ Rosamunde” with Italian libretto. By this means he 
expects, and doubtless will gain, the recognition which Englishmen 
and Americans deny to compositions in their mother-tongue. 

We are glad to know that Miss Kellogg and her excellent com- 
pany have been everywhere received with marked favor. She isa 
special favorite, and a good example of what America may do in 
musical education and training. 

Thus cursorily reviewing the work of the past few months, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that the lament of Castle Garden is 
premature, and that the ‘‘ ancient '’ does not see and hear with un- 
prejudiced faculties. There are, it is true, notable deficiencies, the 
greatest of which is the propensity to enrich the solo performances 
at the expense of the rest of the opera. What a meagre firmament 
we should have if ali but the planets were blotted out ; and who is 
the coming man to whom the musical world can look for an opera 
that will be equal in every part and put upon the stage as its com- 
poser intended? When will the days of ‘‘ grand armies”’ of thirty 
chorus singers, or ‘‘immense /é¢es"’ of fifty poorly endowed men 
and maidens (gayly caparisoned in cambric and cotton velvets) 
cease to murder good music and excite the ridicule and contempt 
of intelligent audiences? In the promised shrinkage of values, we 
trust the prices to stars will have a healthy contraction, and the sum 
thus saved be deposited, not in the pockets of the managers, but in 
a fund for the employment of adequate choruses, orchestra, and 
properties, for the proper production of opera. 


_— 
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ART. 


AMERICAN ART WORK. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the recent panic, and consequent reduc- 
tion of expenses among all classes of citizens, it is to be hoped our 
artists will not be compelled to seek in vain for orders. A walk 
through the studios of New York and Brooklyn, with a glance into 
the picture shops, reveals a general dullness in the art world, but 
finds our artists industriously at work reproducing and elaborating 
the studies from nature made during a busy summer. Landscape 
painting, marine views, and deftly drawn interiors, occupy the 
attention of a majority of our artists. If all of the beautiful pictures 
produced during the closing months of 1873 could be exhibited 








born of precision and certainty. We heard him once when our 






exceedingly brilliant. Unfortunately for the Academy, many of 
the finest pictures are painted to order, passing directly from the 
studio to the private gallery. 

In the Tenth Street Studio Building we find Mr. J. G. Brown 
hard at work upon his characteristic pictures of child life. He 
spent the summer in Ulster County, New York, and brought to 
the city a portfolio of some thirty sketches. Some of his latest pic- 
tures are ‘‘ Swinging on the Gate,” ‘‘ Holding On,” (a boy with 
his little brother on his back crossing a country stream), and ‘* The 
Homeless Newsboy,” of whom there are hundreds in the city. 
With healthy, apple-faced children, and bits of landscape full of 
sunshine, Mr. Brown's pictures are very pleasing. 

Mr. William F. De Haas spent the summer sketching off the 
coast of Maine, in the vicinity of Saco Bay and the Isie of Shoals. 
He has upon his easel three charming coast scenes near Mount 
Desert, Biddeford, and the Isle of Shoals. The rush of water, the 
mirror-like beach, the passing shower, the bright sunshine, are all 
carefully studied by Mr. De Haas. Formerly he painted land- 
scapes altogether, and was fond of sketching in Pennsylvania. In 
his studio we saw a fine autumn scene, filled with the soft hazy 
effect of a lingering October day, representing a view upon the 
Susquehanna River. ; 

Mr. M. F. H. De Haas, whose pictures sometimes embellish the 

pages of THE ALDINE, spent most of the summer on Star Island, 
which he considers the gem of the Isle of Shoals. He has finished 
to order two large coast scenes, and is working upon a dark, 
gloomy picture, suffused with the red glow of the sinking sun, 
which he calls ‘‘ The Abandoned Ship.” It is a mid-ocean scene. 
Prang's latest chromo is after a picture by Mr. De Haas, and is 
called ‘‘Sunset Glow on the Coast of Maine.” It is a faithful 
reproduction of the original. Mr. De Haas's great naval picture 
of Commodore Farragut passing New Orleans, is still in his studio. 
This was a favorite picture with the late admiral, and is historically 
correct in detail! It should find a resting-place in Washington. 
J. Beaufain-Irving has recently finished three little gems in his 
well-known style. They are called ‘‘ The Recital,” ‘‘ The Book- 
worm,” and ‘‘ The Troubadour." These are remarkable for their 
exquisite finish, strong light, and harmonious detail. 
J. C. Nicoll spent the summer sketching the coast scenes around 
the Grand Ménan Island, at the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, near 
Eastport, Maine. The cliffs on the shore of this island, rocky and 
crowned with great pine trees, are some two hundred feet high, 
while the tide rises and falls twenty-two feet. Many ships are 
wrecked on these rocks. Mr. Nicoll has a portfolio of some forty 
sketches, many of which resemble the coast scenes made by the 
late John Frederick Kensett. 

Thomas Jensen, who has a studio in Brooklyn, has recently 
finished a life-size and very satisfactory portrait of Judge John A. 
Lott, which is destined for the Brooklyn Court House. He is also 
painting portraits of Judge Daly of New York, and Mr. Augustin 
Daly, the theatrical manager. 

Mr. Frank Waller of New York, who sailed for Egypt early in 
November, exhibited, before his departure, five pictures from 
Egyptian subjects—fascinating in color, exquisitely painted, full 
of wonderful fineness and accuracy. These pictures were ‘‘ The 
Tombs of the Caliphs,’’ ‘‘ Ruins at Karnac,’’ ‘‘ Eastern Sky at 
Sunset," ‘‘ Water-Wheel on the Plain of Thebes, with Memnon in 
the Distance,’’ and ‘‘ A Group on the Desert.’" Mr. Waller makes 
his third visit to Egypt to fill American commissions. 

F. A. Bridgman, a young American artist, who has a studio in 
Paris, spent the fall traveling in the Pyrennees. He is best known 
by his popular pictures of ‘‘ An American Circus in France," and 
‘ Apollo Bearing Off Cyrene.’’ He has recently sent to Brooklyn 
two good pictures, ‘‘A Moorish Interior,” and ‘‘ Elaine, Maid of 
Astolat,’”’ from Tennyson, 

Henry Peters Gray is painting for Americans in Florence. One 
of his recent pictures is ‘‘ The Origin of the American Flag." 

Of the American artists who have spent the summer in Europe, 
William J. Bradford, Constant Meyer, and Mr. Baker, have re- 
turned to New York, and opened their studios. A New Orleans 
artist, M. Julio, has exhibited in New York a number of pictures, 
the most noticeable of which is a large equestrian portrait of Gen- 
erals Lee and Stonewall Jackson, representing their last meeting. 
This painting has attracted much attention in those Southern 
cities where it has been exhibited, and is destined for the Lee 
Memorial Chapel at Lexington, Va. 





SCULPTURE. 

The Commissioners of the Central Park, in New York, have 
wisely resolved that no statue shall be erected until five years after 
the death of the subject; and that all models must be completed 
and submitted to the approval of a competent committee of gentle- 
men before they can be accepted. These are wise and sensible 
regulations, which will close the gates of the park to much un- 
worthy statuary. Among the gentlemen of the committee to decide 
on models, are Benjamin R. Winthrop, William Cullen Bryant, 
and General James Grant Wilson. Macdonald, the sculptor, has 
finished his colossal model for a statue of the late Fitz~-Greene 
Halleck, and it has been virtually accepted. The poet is repre- 
sented seated in the open air, in the costume of the present day, 
with a manuscript in his left hand, and a pen in the right. The 
likeness is admirable, and the pose life-like. Beneath the chair 
are volumes of manuscript, a laurel wreath, a palette and brushes, 
and other emblems. 

The statue of Lincoln, for his tomb at Springfield, Ill., which 
was modeled in Italy, has been cast in bronze at Chicopee, Mass. 
Mr. Mead is now modeling in Rome the groups representing the 
Navy and the Infantry. New York City and Chicago pay for 
these; Boston and Philadelphia are expected to furnish the funds 
for the Cavalry and Artillery groups. 

Preston Powers, son of the late Hiram Powers, is engaged on 
a bust of John G. Whittier. Powers’ much-admired statue of 
‘* California"’ has been presented to the ‘‘ Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum,” by Mr. Astor. J. D. Perry, the Boston sculptor, has 
returned to Rome. Foley has recently finished a model of Stone- 
wall Jackson. Miss Vinnie Ream has made a bust of Thaddeus 
Stevens, which is highly spoken of. Miss Julia Griffin, a young 
and talented sculptor of New York, has recently modeled from life 
very successful busts of Mayor Havemeyer, Dr. Fuller-Walker, 





upon the walls of the National Academy, the exhibition would be 


President Barnard of Columbia College, and General Duryea. 
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LITERATURE. 





WITH the close of 1873, a number of volumes of p2ems appeared, 
from the pens of American authors, some of which are worthy our 
favorable consideration. While none of them can be considered 
great works, each contains pleasing and gracefully written verses, 
uttering sentiments more or less characteristic of Americans, and 
painting deftly drawn pictures of New World scenery. The themes 
most frequently discussed in rhyme are love, the loss of friends, the 
change of the seasons, and regret at the flight of time. Such old, 
old stories, one might imagine, would hardly bear repeating, but 
we must recollect there are as many different versions of them as | 
Nature never exactly repeats herself, and 





there are human hearts. 
the true poet, or artist, is, like Nature, always having at hand a 
fresh supply of material with which to create new forms, and pro- 
duce fresh combinations of colors. In most modern American 
rhymes it is easy to discover the influence which has been exerted 
by the admiration existing for the writings of Longfellow and Ten- 
nyson. The tone of these poets, often the very sentiments, crop out 
in every part of the works of the poets of to-day. The ‘‘ In Memo- 
riam"’ has become the standard form of expression for all who ex- 
press grief at the loss of friends. Modern civilization, too, is entering 
largely into modern poems, taking us each year farther away from 
those grand old poets, such as Homer, Dante, Shakspeare and 
Milton, who wrote immortal verses because they sang only of those 
themes and passions which are common to the human family. To 
judge correctly of the poetry of the day, we must have a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the sources from which its inspiration has 
been drawn; of the influences surrounding the author; of the 
spirit of the age, and the beliefs held by men. With these con- 
ditions clearly defined, an impartial judgment may be rendered. 

From the established reputation of the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, W. D. Howells, as a writer of prose, we have a right to 
expect ‘much fine gold in his ‘‘ Poems," recently published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston; and in this expectation we 
have not been disappointed — although it is plain to be seen he 
has not ‘followed up the lead,” in the poetical mine, with the 
same care and labor bestowed on prose writing. A man of fine 
thought, tender feeling, an eye for the beautiful, and a_ graceful 
style, his poetry is full of sweet sentiment and subtile expression, 
which gives promise of yet greater things tocome. It is something 
that he has written so little poetry. The tendency of the hour is to 
pour forth books of rhyme to order, magazine pages full of sonnets, 
or daily newspaper columns of poetry at so much a column. Such 
poets mount Pegasus for gold, and not for a flight to heaven ! 

In Mr. Howell's little volume of less than two hundred small 
pages there are forty-seven poems, most of which are familiar to 
the reading public through the columns of newspapers. The 
most notable and characteristically American poems in this volume, 
as well as the longest, written in the style of Longfellow's ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,”’ with all the ease and grace of that poet, are ‘‘ The Pilot's 
Story,"’ ‘‘ Louis Lebeau's Conversion,” and ‘‘Clement."" The 
first poem named is an incident of the Mississippi River, in the 
days of slavery—one of those terrible, dark, and thrilling incidents 
which can never happen again in this country. In this poem there 
is the following beautiful description of natural scenery : 


** Far on the eastern shore lay dimly the swamps of the cypress ; 
Dimly before us the islands grew from the river's expanses,— 
Beautiful, wood-grown isles, with the gleam of the swart inun- 

dation 
Seen through the swaying boughs and slender trunks of their 
willows ; 
And on the shore beside us the cotton-trees rose in the evening, 
Phantom-like, yearningly, wearily, with the inscrutable sadness 
Of the mute race of trees,” 


Mr. Howells is a native of Ohio. His poems of Western scenes 
and life are the best. In ‘‘ Louis Lebeau’s Conversion,” he draws 
with a vigorous hand a graphic picture of a camp-meeting in the 
woods in the evening. Here is just a glance at the picture: 


«* But in my revery heard I only the passionate voices 

Of the people that sang in the virgin heart of the forest. 

Autumn was in the land, and the trees were golden and crim- 
son, 

And from the luminous boughs of the over-elms and the maples 

Tender and beautiful fell the light in the worshipers’ faces, 

Softer than lights that stream through the saints on the win- 
dows of churches, 

While the balsamy breath of the hemlocks and pines by the 
river 

Stole on the winds through the woodland isles like the breath 
of a censer.” 


In the poem called ‘‘ Clement” there is a fine description of 


*« That time of the year, you know, when the summer, beginning 
to sadden, 
Full-mooned and silver-misted, glides from the heart of Sep- 
tember.” 


It is too long for a place here, as-are also the beautiful poems 
entitled ‘‘Forlorn,”’ ‘‘ Pleasure-Pain,” ‘‘ The Empty House,” 
**Caprice,”” and ‘‘Dead."’ The collection as it stands is worthy 
the editor of the best literary magazine in America, 





Very naturally, and quite properly, Miss Laura C. Redden 
(Howard Glyndon) opens her volume of poems, ‘‘ Sounds from 
Secret Chambers,” with a lengthy love story, composed of a large 
number of verses which have been woven together under the title 
of ‘‘ Sweet Bells Jangled,” a slight misnomer, since most of the 
bells prove to be very sad. The have-all and be-all of most women 
is this ‘‘love,’’ over which Miss Redden sighs, groans, weeps, and 
grows frantic. if the man loved is inconstant, or dies, or travels 
in foreign parts, the woman is too apt to be like the mother of 
Miss Redden's heroine: 


‘She can do nothing for herself at all; 
But sits, and rocks, and moans, and sighs all day.” 


We hope such women are not types of American women. Who 
ever hears of a man making himself miserable, lying awake nights, 
or going into consumption, because some pretty girl has refused 
him? All through the ninety-two pages of ‘‘ Sweet Bells Jangled” 
we hear the lamentations of a sentimental girl for a supposed-to-be- 
lost lover, who, unhappily for all concerned, comes back to claim 


wealthy man. Unlike most men, he thinks it worth his while to kill 
the unloved husband, and does so, going to his trial afterward, 
while the wife and widow goes to her grave! The whole story 
reads exceedingly like the details of some police court as spread 
out in the columns of a daily newspaper. With this plot for her 
poem Miss Redden has contrived to write many pretty, truthful, 
and passionate verses. She is an easy and pleasing author to read, 
and when we consider that from birth she has been denied hearing 
and speech, it will be conceded that her poems are remarkable. 
We wish one in her position had given a higher, more heroic, and 
more sensible view of woman's life and ambitions. The sex needs 
to come up out of the Slough of Despond, which “‘ early affections 
nipped in the bud"’ too often plunge it into. Some of the songs, 
idyls, and shorter poems introduced into this romance are very 
beautiful. In ‘‘ An Idyl of the Early Spring,” we read: 


‘* Dropped through the branches of the beech,— 
Unleaved and sear from wintry stress,— 
The fervid kisses of the sun 
Recall the earth to blessedness. 
And, startled from her long, white trance, 
Abashed and scantly clad she lay ; 
Meanwhile the robin's glancing breast 
Gave life and gladness to the day. 


And where the creeping wintergreen 
Its fruit in coral broidery weaves, 
I found the shy arbutus hid 
Beneath the crisp and russet leaves, 
The fair patrician of the woods ! 
Their daintiest treasure — pink and white 
As balmy as the myrtle flower 
That sweetens the Italian night. 


The vagrant brightness of the days 
Had coaxed a freshness to the moss, 
And many a brown and naked stretch 
By maple blooms was blown across. 
Like swarms of tiny wingéd things, 
Clinging to branches bare and high, 
Their tender scarlet clusters shone 
Against the blueness of the sky.” 


The tendency of women to seek a convent, or give themselves up 
to religion when disappointed in love, as if the world could afford 
no other consolation, is prettily expressed in a song called 


A GIRL'S AFTER-SINGING. 


‘* When I was a wee white maiden, 
I was my mother's delight ; 
She plaited my yellow tresses, 
And she cu dled me close at night. 
But once I woke in her clasping, 
And felt that her arms were chill; 
And they took me away from my mother, 
Because she lay so still. 


Crawl out in the sunshine, crippled age, 

Though a brighter sun you may well remember: 
Oh, happy for you if your closing page 

Be these golden days of November.” 


‘The Last Midnight of Summer” contains these sadly-sweet 
verses : 


‘‘ Summer is gone — the white stars say — 
We kissed its dying lips to-day, 
And scarcely knew it was passing away. 


Summer is gone: its waves no more 
Will tremble low music along the shore: 
They must meet the winter with sullen roar. 


Summer is gone — its whispering leaves, 
Its golden wealth of garnered sheaves ; 

And something within us pines and grieves. 
* 


* * * 


Good-bye to summer! Let it go! 
Other summers may dawn ere our heads lie low; 
And if not, there have been enough, I know. 


* ~ 


So enter the house and lock the door, 
Let the stars shine on, and the cricket pour 
His sad refrain: it is summer no more.” 


A poem written at Lake George in 1860 closes as follows: 


‘* Pure Horicon! lake of the cloud and the shadow! 
Soft shimmer your moonlight and dimple your rain 
And the hearts far away —if by seaside or meadow — 
Shall think of your blue with a lingering pain ! 
Among the fair islands that glitter in heaven — 
On the dim, undiscovered and beautiful shore — 
Some glimpse of a lovelier sea may be given 
To the eyes of the perfect — but never before !"" 





No greater care should be exercised in the preparation of any 
books than those intended for children, since the impressions 
received during the first ten years of life are the deepest and most 
lasting. The publication of juvenile literature has become in 
America an’ immense business. The whole world is ransacked to 
find amusing and instructive books for children. German, French, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and English authors are laid under contribu- 
tion, while scores of men and women in America think themselves 
competent to write books for children. The result is our book- 
stores are filled with entertaining tales of adventure, history, and 
romance; of the legends of the north lands, the fairy tales of all 
lands, the wonders of the earth, air, and sea. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, have published a remarkably fine line of books for chil- 
dren, pure and elevated in tone, as well as marvels of typographical 
and artistic beauty. One of these bears the title of ‘‘ Adventures 
by Sea and Land; or, Perils and Hairbreath Escapes of Travelers 
in Every Part of the World.”” This book gives accounts of hunting 





The buttercups shine in the meadow, 
And her grave is wet with dew ; 

A sparrow is chirping near it, 
Alas! what shall I do? 


Love came, and sought me, and found me! 
He entreated me passing fair ; 
It was for him that Phraided 
The jessamine into my hair. 
He pelted me once with a rose-bud; 
hen I stooped to where it lay, 
He departed, and only left me 
The flower that he flung away. 
The bloom is all over the orchard, 
While I sit here and sew; 
So sorry for sweet Love's going, 
Alas! what shall I do? 


Pale Christ! I'll put thy betrayal 
‘Twixt me and my miseries twain ; 
Thou wert forsaken, — and I am 
A motherless creature in pain ! 
Dear God ! I will take thy pity, 
And wrap it about my life; 
O, let me be thy little one, 
Since I'll be no man's wife!" 


The remainder of this little volume, published by J. R. Osgood 


‘* Broken Links,” ‘‘ In Italy,’’ and ‘‘ Lovers’ Leaves."” The poems 
concerning Italy contain the most vigorous thought. The rest, while 
being graceful and pure, have too much of the weak sentimentality 
regarding love, to make them healthy reading for young girls. 
Pretty, but unwholesome, like French don-dons. 
a more healthy diet of good common sense bread-and-butter. 





A sometimes contributor to THE ALDINE, Mr. Henry Morford, 
has published through E. Moxon, Son & Co., of London, and 
Sheldon & Co., of New York, a large volume of poems entitled 
‘ Rhymes of an Editor."" The longest poem of this book is a vig- 
orously written one, called ‘‘ Almost.” With a well-executed pur- 
pose on the part of the author, it graphically sets forth the vicissi- 
tudes of life, illustrating in verse the old adage that ‘‘ there’s many 
a slip ‘twixt cup and lip.” The remaining rhymes of this volume, 
as the author modestly terms them, are classified into those of 
‘* Life and Occasion,’’ ‘‘ Love and Flirtation,”’ and ‘‘ Travel."’ 
Like the robust, much-traveled, widely-read man that he is, Mr. 
Morford’s poems have a broad, healthy tone, while they are per- 
vaded with a seriousness which well befits the man. There is little 
chaff of weak sentiment, or merely pretty fancy in the volume, and 
no attempt is made to gain attention by absurd ‘dialect, oriental 
dazzle, or English sensualism, after the manner of Swinburne 
and others. The grains of wheat are rich and numerous enough 
to give nourishment, affording food for thought. Like Longfel- 
low's later poems, a pensive undertone vibrates through many of 
Mr. Morford's, as time wears on, and age silvers the poet's hairs. 
But for the most part they are cheerful productions, and will be 
perused with pleasure. 

Hood once wrote a dismal poem about November; our author 
has written a pleasant one, from which we quote one stanza: 


** Once more throw open the window-pane, 
Ere to winter's blast we bar and close it; 
Unfasten the heart for an hour again, 
While this sudden glory overflows it. 
Sit down in memory by the streams 
That dabbled our feet in the days so early — 
When the budding germs of loves and schemes 


& Co., is divided into poems under the general headings of 


The world needs 


expeditions in the island of Ceylon, of a fire at sea, of the desert, of 
shipwreck and starvation, the little African’s adventures, an adven- 
ture in the time of the Circassian War, of the famous Russian fair 
of Nishvi Novogorod, and of the Tschutski people, a hardy race 
who inhabit a peninsular jutting out on the North Pacific Ocean. 
There is nothing grotesque or improbable in this book, and it 
combines instruction with entertainment, making it of value to 
children of all ages. It contains seven very good full-page illustra- 
tions, and is magnificently bound. Maps of the lands spoken of 
would enhance the value of the work. Another book for young 
folks, in the same sumptuous style of binding and typography, 
translated from the German, is entitled ‘‘ Perilous Incidents in the 
Lives of Sailors and Travelers,’" Within its pages we read of 
pirate life; captivity among the Japanese ; a sea-fight on the Cuban 
coast; a winter in the Frozen Ocean; the shipwreck, voyage to the 
East Indies, and home-sickness of a Siberian. Some of the illus- 
trations in this book are good; a few of them are poor. 

Perhaps the most remarkable book for children, which has re- 
cently come from the American press, is a collection of thirty-five 
short stories, translated from the best Swedish and Finnish authors, 
and published by Porter & Coates of Philadelphia under the gene- 
ral title of ‘‘ Northern Lights.’ The simple language of these 
tales, the good moral lesson each teaches without becoming tedious, 
the familiar illustrations drawn from every-day life, will make 
‘Northern Lights '’ particularly acceptable to American boys and 
girls, especially those who live in rural homes. We need some 
such quieting, wholesome, soothing influence, like a cool breeze 
from the north, to allay the feverish excitement of the times in 
which we live, to provoke sober thought, and call the minds of the 
young to the contemplation of serious things. This book is a 
handsome volume of four hundred and seventy pages, containing 
a number of good illustrations. 





A book of much value to women, because it explains in a familiar 
manner how women may improve their condition by conforming 
to the laws of health, has been written by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
ex-Mayor of Boston, a widely known medical author, and now a 
prominent physician of New York. This large and handsome 
volume, of nearly five hundred pages, is called ‘‘ The Ways of 
Women in their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Relations ;"’ and 
comes from the press of John P. Jewett & Co., of New York, who 
will be remembered as the world-renowned publishers of ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin."" If there are any women in America, ignorant of 
themselves, who have no taste for professional medical books, but 
who need just such information as this work contains, we feel con- 
vinced that nowhere else can they find such pleasantly written, so 
complete, and valuable knowledge, as in ‘‘ The Ways of Women.” 
Dr. Smith looks at women as he finds them in every-day life, and 
points out to them, as the teacher-doctor should, the best way to 
secure and maintain health. The well-worn themes of dress, exer- 
cise, amusements, mode of living, sleep, food, digestion, growth, 
etc., are pointedly discussed, while the teeth, eyes, hair, etc., receive 
due consideration. Besides these important points, the greater 
questions of pleasure and pain, marriage, the maladies of women, 
their powers of endurance, women in the professions, their lon- 
gevity, and many kindred topics, are wisely considered by the 
author —a gentleman who has had much practical knowledge, and 
made a long study of these problems. 
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his love after the one to whom he was betrothed has married a 


Crept under the locks so brown and curly. 
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